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The Buick motor car has established 
a record for reliability and quality 
that will live forever. 


Not one, but many Buick cars, eight, 
nine, and ten years old are still run- 
ning today—still doing their work 
sturdily and efficiently. 


And now Buick dependability has 
been raised still higher. You will find 
in the Better Buick the same famous 





ven-a Better BUIC 
than any Buick of the past 


Valve-in-Head engine—only more 
powerful—and better protected from 
dirt and wear by the ‘‘Triple Seals.” 
Air cleaner, gasoline filter and oil 
filter now seal the original snap and 
vigor in the engine through countless 
extra miles and extra years. 


Buick bodies always have been noted 
for their staunch, tight construction. 
Now they are better than ever before. 
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Sturdier. Finished in permanent 
Duco. And they have a host of new 


refinements and luxuries that lists 


them high above ordinary standards. 


And Buick value is greater than ever 
before. 4-door and 2-door sedans at 
**Coach”’ prices! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Flint ~ Division of General Motors Corporation ~ |.‘ ichigan 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshax. . Ontario 
Branches in all Principal Pioneer Bui! ‘ers_of 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere Valve-in-Head \ ‘tor Cars 





e¢ 
Standard 2-passenger Roadster - $1125 
Six 5-passenger Touring - 1150 
2-passenger Coupe - - 1195 


5-pass. two-door Sedan - 1195 
5-pass. four-door Sedan - 1295 
4-passenger Coupe - - 1275 


Master 2-passenger Roadster - $1250 
Six 5-passenger Touring - 1295 
5-pass. two-door Sedan - 1395 

5-pass. four-door Sedan- 1495 
4-passenger Coupe - - 1795 


All prices f. 0. b. Buick factories. Government tax to be added. 


— pe 
7-passenger Sedan - - $1995 
5-passenger Brougham - 1925 
3-pass. Sport Roadster - 1495 
5-pass. Sport Touring - 1525 
3-pass. Country Club - 1765 
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Legal Progress in Co-Operative 
By L. S. 


HE RIGHT of farmers and fruit 
I growers to co-operate with each 
other for the handling, process- 
ing and marketing of their products is 
now a recognized fact.. It is reflected 
in our law books, in our court decis- 
ions and in a changed and changing 
public policy toward co-operative prin 
ciples. It was not always so. Only a 
comparatively few years ago public 
sentiment was quite unfavorable to- 
ward co-operation by food producers, 
The changes in our national policy 
toward co-operative organizations have 
been brought about gradually, step by 
step. A discussion of the legal phases 
of development of the co-operative 
movement should prove interesting 
and worth while reading to both 
growers and co-operative leaders. 


Common Law View of Restraint of 
Trade 


The common law was always op- 
posed to anything that appeared to 
restrain trade or to reduce competi- 
tion or to advance the price of an 
article to the consumer. 
immemorial every agreement at com- 
mon law between two or more inde- 
pendent or separate dealers which 
had for its object the fixing of the 
price of an article or a division of 
trade territory between or among 
them was unlawful. 

However, the law has always held 
bona fide partnerships to be lawful. 
Two or more dealers who could not 
lawfully enter into an agreement to 
fix or control prices have always been 
free to enter into a bona fide partner- 
ship which might achieve the same re- 
sult. Farmers acting together in han- 
ding and marketing their products 
constitute an economic if not a legal 
partnership. So far as the particular 
operations are concerned, their co-op- 
eration amounts to a practical part- 
nership; and bona fide partnerships 
have always been regarded as_ legal 
at common law. 

It is difficult to over-emphasize the 
antipathy of the common law for any- 
thing that apparently involved a 
monopoly or a restraint of trade. Orig- 
inally at common law one man could 
not enter into an agreement with the 
purchaser of his business that he 
would not engage again in the same 
business. To allow the seller of a busi- 
hess to make such an agreement was 
held to restrain trade. Gradually and 
Teluctantly, the common law judges 
relaxed this doctrine until finally it 
became the rule that: the seller of a 
business could bind himself not to en- 
gage again in the same business if 
the restriction was limited as to time 
and place so that the restriction :was 
no broader than that reasonably neces- 
sary for the protection of the pur- 
— and the business acquired by 


This is substantially the law today. 
As the common law courts regarded 
restrictions on the right of a man to 
engage in a certain business as 
“against the benefit of the common- 
Wealth,” they regarded all other agree- 
ments between independent persons 

h tended to restrain trade as 
against the public interest. This doc- 
trine became thoroughly imbedded in 
Meclish jurisprudence and was brought 
to this country by our. ancestors, 


From time. 
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following which it became a part of 
our law. ; 

In carrying out their opposition to 
monopolies and restraints of trade, 
the English judges even defied the 
crown. Queen Elizabeth granted 
monopolies to many of her subjects 
whom she desired to reward. The 
exclusive right to deal in salt, starch, 
calfskins and many other objects was 
conferred by the crown on favored 
subjects. The plain people cried out 
bitterly against these monopolies. Fi- 
nally in 1602 the question of the legal- 
ity of one of these monopolies was 
raised in court. The plaintiff had re- 
ceived the exclusive privilege for 21 
years to manufacture playing cards. 
The defendant manufactured playing 
cards regardless of this fact and the 
plaintiff sued him for damages. He 
pleaded that the monopoly was illegal 
and the court agreed with him, hold- 
ing the monopoly void. 

One may wonder what all this has 
to do with co-operation, but it must 
be remembered that the law of the 
past colors the law of the present. 
Holmes says somewhere that “Our 
bodies are vehicles in which all our 
ancestors ride” and an analogous prin- 
ciple is ever bringing the law. of a re- 
mote yesterday into present affairs. 
From earliest times in this country, 
as well as in England, independent 
dealers were prosecuted for entering 
into-agreements which tended in any 
way to eliminate or restrict competi- 
tion among them. Such agreements 
were unenforceable in the courts and 
in such cases the courts always “left 
the parties where it found them.” 
Many of the farmers of this country 
and their leaders knew of the policy 
of the law which has been described 
and they feared that the same rules 
would be held applicable to producers 
that had been frequently invoked rela- 


tive to dealers." They feared that no 
distinction would be made between a 
producer marketing his products in 
co-operation with other producers and 
dealers or manufacturers agreeing 
among themselves as to prices and 
territory. Their fears had a substan- 
tial basis in fact, although the number 
of “instances in which farmers have 
been prosecuted on account of co-op- 
eration are few. The doubts and fears 
which the farmers and farm leaders 
had with respect to the right of farm- 
ers to co-operate undoubtedly has 
greatly retarded and postponed the 
growth and > amet of co-operative 
activity. 


Sherman Anti-Trust Act 


About 1890 our present great. indus- 
trial era began, and big corporations, 
mergers and consolidations became 
the order of the day. In that year the 
first federal anti-trust act was passed. 
It is known as the Sherman Act, al- 
though Senator Sherman of Illinois, 
after whom it was named, had noth- 
ing to do with the statute. There wag 
great agitation against the industrial 
giants of that period and the spirit of 
down with big business was rampant. 
This was not an atmosphere that was 
conducive to co-operation among 
farmers, and the presence on the fed- 
eral statute books of the Sherman 
Act, which declared “Every contract, 
combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the sev- 
eral states to be illegal’ did not en- 
courage co-operation or engender a 
sense of security among farmers in- 
— in acting together on a large 
sca 

ree 1890 farmers, through their 
spokesmen, sought to have the anti- 
trust laws of the states so worded as 
to show that farmers were not sub- 
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ject to their provisions. In 1893 the 
state of Illinois passed an anti-trust 
“the provis- 
ions of this act shall not apply to 
agricultural products while in the 
hands of the producer or raiser.” This 
provision later became the deciding 
factor in a case (Connolly v. Union 
Sewer Pipe Co. 184 U. S. 541) that 
was eventually passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The decision of that court, rendered 
March 10, 1902, has been the chief 
bulwark of those who have in the 
courts opposed co-operation on the 
ground that co-operative associations 
were monopolies or operated to re- 
strain trade. The facts and circum- 
Stances in this case challenge atten- 
tion because of their uniqueness, and 
are, briefly, as follows: Thomas Con- 
nolly was indebted to the Union 
Sewer Pipe Company on two notes 
given on account of the purchase by 
him of some sewer pipe. William E. 
Dee was indebted to the company on 
an open account for pipe purchased 
by him. The Union Sewer Pipe Com- 
pany brought suit against each of 
these parties for the amount due it in 
the Federal District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois. The 
two cases were consolidated and were 
tried together. The defendants among 
other things pleaded that the plaintiff 
was a trust, and because of this fact 
they claimed that plaintiff could re- 
cover nothing from either of them. 
The Illinois act specifically provided 
that “Any purchaser of any article 

. from any corporation . . .tran- 
sacting business contrary to any pro- 
vision . . of the . . Act shall not 
be liable for the price.” The plaintiff 
claimed that the anti-trust act of Illi- 
nois was void because of the section 
quoted above declaring that its pro- 
visions did not apply to agricultural 
products in the hands of the producer, 
which section, it contended, violated 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States be- 
cause that amendment states that “No 
state shall . . deny to any person 
within: its jurisdiction the*equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” The Federai 
District Court held this contention to 
be sound and consequently held the 
Illinois statute void. The court ac- 
cordingly directed the jury to find in 
favor of the plaintiff in each case. On 
appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court that court affirmed the judg- 
ment of the lower court and in doing 
so said in part: 

“Looking specially at its provisions, it 
will be seen that, so far as the statute is 
concerned, two or more agriculturalists 
or two or more live stock raisers may, in 
respect of their products or live stock in 
agg combine n— ous -_ ioe rv 
out i ay the “mals ee such B prods 
ucts or live stock; or limiting, increasing 
or reducing their price; or preventing 
pa ae in their sale or purchase; or 
fixing a standard or “ whereby the 
price thereof to the public may be con- 
trolled; or making contracts whereby they 
would become bound not to sell or dis- 
pose of such agricultura! products or live 
socks below a common standard figure or 

or list price; or establish the 
Seiea of such products or stock in d, 
so as to preclude free and unre 
competition ee themselves or others; 
or by ‘agreei to pool, —— or unite 
any interest they may have in connectio 
with the sale or transportation of their 


' (Concluded on page 26) 
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American Fruit Grower Maga:ziy, 


Handling the 1925 Apple Crop in Storage 


AST month’s article pointed out 
the fact that the apple picking 
season this year will probably be 
early in most all important producing 
sections. It was also pointed out that 
eertain varieties, such as Jonathan, 
should not be allowed to become too 
ripe on the tree. Varieties which 
tend to scald -badly, on the other 
hand, particularly if they are to be 
handied in barrels or baskets, without 
oil wraps, should remain on the tree 
as long as they will hold well, in order 
to reduce storage scald to a minimum. 
Mention was also made of the fact 
that if the fruit does ripen early this 
season, it will result in unfavorable 
conditions for holding fn common 
storage because of a longer exposure 
to high temperatures in the fall. Since 
the temperature prevailing in a com- 
mon or non-refrigerated storage is- 
dependent upon the prevailing outside 
temperatures, it is impossible to cool 
such storage during warm weather. 


The Packing of the Fruit 


The question of the best type of 
package for holding the fruit in stor- 
age, particularly in common storage, 
fs one that is frequently asked, per- 
haps because no one package is clear- 
ly superior to all others. The 
wrapped box has many advantages, 

. particularly in the carrying of the 
fruit with a minimum of bruising, in 
appearance, and in allowing the use 
of oil paper, which so largely prevents 
seald. Fruit stored in open crates 
usually will scald less than if stored 
in barrels, but will wilt much more 
seriously if the storage room becomes 
too dry. There is apparently little in- 
fluence of the package upon the actual 
rate of ripening of apples, that de- 
pending almost entirely on the tem- 
perature at which they are held. In 
general, it is preferable to store the 
fruit in the same package in which 
it is to be marketed, as handling the 
fruit immediately after picking wil! 


By J. R. 
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result in less bruising and breaking of 
the skin than will handling the same 
fruit after it is soft ripe. 


The Influence of Temperature on the 
Rate of Ripening of Apples 


As mentioned above, the rate of 
softening or ripening in apples is al- 
most entirely dependent upon the tem- 
peratures at which they are held. 
Careful tests have been made of the 
rate of softening of apples while in 
storage at various temperatures. 
While the softening rate varies some- 
what with different varieties, in gen- 
eral the softening is about as follows: 

At 70 degrees Fahrenheit, apples 
will soften more in one day than in 
two days at 50 degrees Fahrenheit; at 
40 degrees Fahrenheit apples soften 
about half as rapidly as at 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit; while softening at 32 de- 
grees Fahrenheit is less than half as 
fast as at 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Thus the fruit softens as much in one 
day at 70 degrees Fahrenheit as in 
eight to 10 days at 32 degrees Fahren- 
heit. At 30 degrees Fahrenheit about 
one-fourth longer time is required for 
apples to soften than is required at 
32 degrees Fahrenheit. 

This at once shows the necessity 
for moving apples promptly into cold 
storage at picking time. If the 
weather is warm, it means that every 
three days’ delay between picking and 
the chilling of the fruit in cold storage 
will reduce the optimum storage 
period by almost a full month. Fruit 
should be removed from cold storage 
and should go into consumption as 
soon as it is soft or eating ripe, if 
best quality is to be secured. Conse- 
quently, a week’s delay in getting the 
fruit into cold storage will shorten 
the time in which it will remain in 


_ good holding condition by approxi- 


mately two months. 

Careful tests have shown that 
apples soften much more _ rapidly if 
picked and allowed to set in the or- 
ehard or packing shed at prevailing 
-outdoor temperatures than if they re- 
main on the tree. Consequently, if 
apples are intended for cold storage, 
picking should be no further ahead of 
packing than necessary, and the fruit 
should be taken to storage-as soon as 
packed. One of the greatest causes 
of loss in apples in well-managed cold 
storages is the failure to get the fruit 
to the storage house before it is well 
along toward eating ripe. 


The Management of the Cold Storage 


It is very important once it is in 
the cold storage plant that the fruit 
be cooled promptly and thoroughly. 
There is little danger of cooling 
apples too rapidly, and there is great 
danger of cooling them too slowly. 
The opinion is often expressed that 
apples should not be cooled too rapidly 
in the fall. In many test# carried on 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the fruit which was 
cooled most promptly and thoroughly 
when placed in storage ‘has invariably 
been in the best condition when re- 
moved from storaze. 

For long holding, the temperature 
in the rooms should be maintained at 
30 to 32 degrees Fahrenheit. Apples 
will not freeze until the temperature 
of the fruit is reduced to from 28 to 
29 degrees Fahrenheit. Thus if the 
temperatrre conditions are uniform 
throughout the room, holding the fruit 
at 30 degrees Fahrenheit will not re- 
sult in any freezing injury. If there 
are pockets of cold air,.or if the fruit 
fis stacked too elose to the cooling 


pipes, there is, of course, a chance for 
freezing injury, even if the temper, 
ture in the room as a whole is not be 
low 30 degrees Fahrenheit. If th, 
fruit is moved into storage promptly 
and the apples are in goed Condition, 


- @ temperature of 32 degrees Fahrep. 


heit will hold them for a long storage 
period. 

The humidity in apple store e 
rooms is of importance in Preventing 
the wilting of the fruit. In Seneral, 
there is little probability of cold gtoy. 
age rooms becoming too moist {oy 
apples, though very often they become 
s0 dry as to wilt certain varieties 
badly. For best results in holding 
apples, the humidity should be maip. 
tained in the rooms at from 85 to 9 
per cent saturated. If the rooms he 
come drier than 85 per cent saturated 
the moisture content of the air ¢qy 
be raised by sprinkling the floor. 

The most important considerations 
in the proper handling of apples ip 
cold storage may be summarized a; 
follows: 


(1) Pick the different varieties jp 
as nearly the proper maturity stage 
as possible; 

(2) Pack only. sound, 
fruit for storage; 

(3) Move the fruit from the trees 
to the storage rooms as quickly as 
possible, preferably within one or two 
days; - 

(4) Cool the fruit rapidly to 30 to 
32 degrees Fahrenheit and maintain 
that temperature; 

(5) Keep the rooms sufficiently 
moist to prevent shriveling, namely 
with a moisture content of about % 
to 88 per cent saturation; and % 

(6) Remove the fruit from storage 
when it reaches an eating soft conii- 
tion, or with the early appearance of 
storage scald. 

If this, program, which requires 
elose co-operation between the stor. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Co-Operative Production of Olives 
By Robert Stewart 


NDUSTRY in the United States de- 
pends on the three elements of 
capital, management, and labor. In 

all industry, except agriculture, these 
three factors of production are organ- 
ized into the corporate form, since this 
has been found to be the most suitable 
operating medium for efficient use of 
eapital, labor, and management. 


Advantages of Corporations 


The corporate form as a means of 
conducting business has come into 
common use, mainly for three rea- 
sons: (1) it is a convenient way_to 
make use of group effort to raise 
money py the issue of shares and also 
to ‘define the-rights and interests of 
investors; (2) it is the best way in 
which responsible management may 
be obtained; (3) labor can be better 
employed and the most efficient use 
ean be made of labor, management 
and the capital invested. In sharp 
contrast to this method in industry in 
general, agriculture as it is now 
carried on is essentially a personal in- 
dustry, in which neither organized 
Management nor capital plays any 
really important part, except in a 
small number of isolated instances. 
Manufacturing, transportation and 
merchandising enterprises obtain their 
capital for operating purposes largely 
by the issue of share capital, while 
this form of capita? is practically non- 
existent in agriculture. There is to- 
day no source of capital available for 
operating purposes in agriculture 
similar to the share capital invested 
fm other lines of business. ; 

During recent years, it is true, con- 
siderable attention has been paid to 
the merchandising of farm products 
by co-operative effort and group 
‘action, but practically no attempt has 
been made to produce farm products 
through united action on the part of 


numper oO person 


University 


An Experiment in Co-operative 
Production 


An interesting and effective attempt 
to solve some of the problems of pro- 
duction by group effort is being made 
by the Berkeley Olive Association -in 


of Nevada 


whom are faculty members of the uni- 
versities of California and Nevada 
and professional men of San Fran- 
cisco, Berkeley and Reno who are in- 
terested in the farming game but 
whose business or professional duties 











Picking scene in a California co-operative olive grove 





the management of their orchards, will not permit close attention to the 
which lie seven miles northwest of production of olives. 
Oroville, Calif., along the slope of the There are 600 acres in one solid 


Table Mountain. 
The Berkeley  Qlive 
has’ individual membe 





‘ 
es 


_--+ “beck anade up.of 27 individual units, 
Association .each of which is owned by a single - 
nong individual, but the whole tract is un-— 


der one management and it is oper- 
ated as a single orchard. 

The association is very fortunate in 
its location and in the spi} selected. 
The high palisades of Table Mountain 
to the east, a’ high ‘ridge to the north 
and a low ridge to the south protect 
the orchards from the strong winds, 
while the gentle slope to the west in- 
sures good air drainage and protects 
the trees and the fruit from frost. 


Idea Originated with Dr. H. W. Hill 


The conception of the Berkeley 
Olive. Association originated with Dr. 
H. W. Hill,. Professor of English in 
the University of Nevada. He per 
sonally spent considerable time in in- 
vestigating the soil and air drainage 
conditions throughout California be 
fore selecting the present site near 
Oroville. 

The soil finally selected consists of 
gravelly loam derived from the adja 
cent mesas by water: erosion. It is 
composed largely of ‘decomposed lava 
mixed. with red sand and black loam. 
The gravel insures warmth, «eration 
and good drainage. Native legumes, 
such as bur clover, lupines and other 
Jegumes, are found in abundance, thus 
imsuring an easy solution of the nitro- 
gen problem by the production of 


. green manure crops for turning under, 


thus simplifying very materially the 

fertilizing problems. The soil is simi 

Jar in many of its important character. 

istics to the bes: olive soil of Italy 
Spain 


Oroville, thus. insuring a constant 
source of supply. Water is carried 
from .the wal to the 
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for its pine forests, its pitch. 

its tar and its turpentine, has 
peen rapidly coming to the front as a 
fruit growing state in the last five 
to 10 years. So many interesting re- 
ports have been coming out of this 
state that I felt I would be missing 
something worth while if I failed to 
yisit the state during my recent trip 
to the Southeast. The visit which 
| made confirmed this belief. 

Before we discuss the industry in 
North Carolina in detail, let us get 
a general picture of the state before 
us. North Carolina 


N ‘eri CAROLINA, long known 


Rambles of a Horticulturist 


By C. E. Durst 


section were 82 cars in 1909, 320 cars 
in 1920, about 600 cars in 1921, over 
1000 cars in 1922, and 1700 cars in 
1924. <A total of 2,000,000 trees has 
been planted in the district, and it is 
estimated that a crop of 5000 cars will 
be produced in a favorable season 
when these trees come into bearing. 

The adaptability of the section for 
peaches is best indicated by the 
record of a couple of orchards in the 


The trees are planted 20 by 20 feet. 
This will seem close to growers in 
some sections, but peach trees in 
North Carolina do not grow as large 
as in the heavier soils of other states. 
Furthermore, it is possible to control 
growth to a large extent by the fertil- 
izer used. North Carolina growers 
_think that 20 by 20 feet is sufficient 
distance. After looking over a good 
many bearing orchards, it seemed to 
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growers use commercial fertilizers. 
High-grade complete fertilizers are 
used, usually at the rate of five to 
10 pounds per tree, depending on the 
age of the trees. The application is 
made early in the season. In addition, 
a light application of nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia is made by 
many growers just after the fruit crop 
is picked in order to make the trees 
hold their foliage longer. Because of 
the long season, many trees tend to 
lose their foliage too early for best 
results unless this additional fertilizer 
is applied. 


Pruning M ethods 





is 503 miles long 
from east to west 
and it averages 
about 100 miles in 
width. Its altitude 
ranges from sea 
level on the coast to 
6711 feet on Mount 
Mitchell in the west- 
ern part of the state. 
This mountain is 
the highest point 
east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Numer- 
ous peaks in western 
North Carolina are 
over 5000 feet in 
height. 


Fruit Growing 
Sections 


From a fruit grow- 
ing standpoint, the 
state can be divided 
into four sections. 





The coastal plain 
section along the 
coast is fairly flat. 
Truck crops and 
strawberries are 
practically the only 
horticultural crops 
grown. 

The Sand Hill 


section in south cen- 
tral North Carolina 
marks the beginning 
of the sand ridges 
which extend in a 
more or less broken 
line through South 
Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, Louisiana and 
Texas. The princi- 
pal fruit crop grown 
is peaches, although 
many dewberries 
are grown on the 
flat, low areas fre- 
quently found  be- 
tween the sand ridges. 

~ The Piedmont section lies at the 
foothills of the mountains and occu- 
pies about one-third of the area of the 
state. The soil is of clay texture and 
red or gray in color. A variety of 
fruits is successfully grown, though 


ing). 


. apples are the principal fruit crop. 


The mountain section includes the 
western part of the state and is more 
or less rough. The soil is mostly of 
the Porters Series, which is excellent 
for fruit. A wide variety of fruits is 
grown successfully, with the apple 
occupying leading’ position. 


The Sand Hill Section 


The Sand Hill section leads all 
others in interest, and particular at- 
tention will be given it in this article. 
Years ago this section was covered by 
long leaf pines. The land is quite 
Sandy and gently rolling in contour. 
After the pine forests were removed, 
the land was regarded as of little 
value, and it could be bought for a 
few dollars an acre. 

As in many other sections, the fruit 
industry here started by accident. J. 
Van Lindley, according to Prof. C. D. 
_ Matthews, made the first planting of 
/@bout 50,000 trees in Moore county, 
_ Rear Southern Pines, in 1892. His 


: ‘efforts attracted little attention for a . 


long time, due to failure to control 
_ Beale, cureulio and brown rot effec- 


orchards with cotton is common, 











Upper left—A North Carolina peach orchard planted in February, 1925 (photographed in July). 
Upper right—A peach tree in its second season of growth (Prof. C. D. Matthews stand- 
Lower left—Peach tree in one of the Matthews’ orchards pruned according to the long system; the entire crop can 
easily be picked from the ground. Lower right—An orchard of the Augbert variety in its fourth year 


section. , An orchard of 13 acres, 
plantéd by a Mr. Huttenhour at South- 
ern Pines 28 or 29 years ago, and now 
owned by Sam Richardson, has pro- 
ducéd 23 crops, and the orchard is 
still in fairly good condition.’ A 125- 
acre orchard, owned by the Candor 
Fruit Company, which is managed by 
D. B. Brutton, is now 24 years old and 
has produced 19. crops. The dividends 
to date have amounted to $85,000 from 
this orcHard. 


Preparing the Land for Orchards 

The land as left. by the lumbermen 
is covered with .post oak, small brush 
and small pine -trees. Clearing is not 
a difficult matter. The ground is open 
practica all winter. Tractors are 
used for pulling out the small growth. 
The soil is dug from around the few 
large stumps that remain. The brush 
and small growth are piled over the 
stumps, and in this way most of them 
are burned. Clearing costs from $9 to 
$15 per acre. This price includes the 
first plowing. — 

The cleared land is not planted at 
once to trees, but instead it is planted 
to velvet beans or cowpeas for a sea- 
son. Nematode resistant varieties 
are used. These are plowed under in. 
the fall or winter. 

Quite commonly the peach trees are 
planted during February or March of 
the second year. One-year-old budded 


‘whips, costing from 12 to 14 cents 
each in carload lots, are mostly used. 
Some growers..are now producing 


Practically all 
peach growers in 
North Carolina are 
still heading back 
their trees heavily. 
Prof. C. D. Matthews, 
of the State Depart- 
ment of Horticul- 
ture, is interested in 
two extensive or- 
chards of the dis- 
trict and is one of a 
few who have been 
practicing the long 
system of pruning. 
His trees are large 
in size for their age, 
and some three-year- 
old trees are bearing 
fairly good crops. I 
am sure the North 
Carolina growers in 
general will adopt 
the long system in 
preference to severe 
heading back as soon 
as they become more 
familiar with its ad- 
vantages. The long 
system will save 
them much work in 
pruning; it will 
bring their trees into 
bearing earlier; and 
it will produce more 
consistent results 
from year to year. 


Spraying Program 
The spraying pro- 

gram of growers in 

the Sand Hill sec- 


tion varies consider- 
ably, as in other sec- 








me that this distance was too close. 
The growers there are still nearly all 
heading back their trees severely each 
year. When they begin to use the 
long system of pruning, which they 
surely will when they learn its ad- 
vantages, they will probably find they 
need more room. : 


Cropping Methods in Growing 
Orchards 


During the first few years, and be- 
fore any peaches are borne, cultivatéd 
crops are grown between the trees 
early in the season. Cotton is com- 
monly used, three rows being planted 
between each pair of tree rows. Cow- 
peas and velvet beans are grown to a 
lesser extent. When the trees come 
into bearing, no crop is grown be- 
tween them during the summer, the 
object being to divert all moisture and 
fertility to the trees. In the bearing 
orchards, the land is kept clean culti- 
vated during the growing season by 
means of tractors, disks and spring 
tooth harrows. In late summer or 
just after the crop is picked, cover 
crops are often planted or the grass 
is allowed to grow. By this means 
the soil is supplied with organic mat- 
ter and nitrogen to a limited extent. 


Fertilizing 


Because of the very sandy nature of 
the soil, the crops must be grown al- 
most entirely by artificial fertilizer. 
The growing and plowing under of 
legumes is an important aid, but in 


etree ete byes 













The interplanting of young peach 





tions. Most growers 
are using lime sul- 
phur in the winter 
for scale control. Oil 
sprays have been 
used successfully by 
some. A popular schedule for sum- 
mer spraying is as follows: 

(1) Arsenate of lead, when seven- 
eighths of the petals have fallen. 

(2) Arsenate of lead, when the 
“shucks” have nearly all fallen. 

(3) Self-boiled lime sulphur or dry 
mix, and arsenate of lead, two weeks 
after (2). 

(4) Same materials as in (3), ap- 
plied one month before ripening of 
the fruit. ‘ 

The peach crop was just beginning 
to ripen when I visited the Sand Hill 
section. The fruit was remarkably 
clean, there being practically no brown 
rot, scab or bacteriosis (shot hole). 
Prof. Matthews stated that bacteriosis 
has caused little trouble in the state, 
even on the Hale. The oriental fruit 
moth is occasionally found, but it has 
not become a serious pest to date. 


Varieties 


The leading peach variety of the 
Sand Hill section is the Elberta. 
Hales are grown extensively, and ac- 
cording to Prof. Matthews, there is no 
difficulty in securing good pollination 
even when the trees are planted in 
large blocks. Hileys and Georgia 
Belles are also grown rather exten- 
sively. On one of the places in which 
C. D. Matthews is interested, there 
are 40 acres of Augberts. This va- 
riety is said to be two weeks later 
than the Elberta and practically” in- 
distinguishable from it. 
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Railroad Rates and Economic 
Stability 


S WE pointed out in a recent editorial, 
A the reconstruction period following the 
World War is not yet over by any 
means. It is likely to require some time be- 
fore we are back on a basis of pre-war equality. 
As described in that editorial, our economic 
structure is left much out of balance by a war. 


Every war leaves some groups of people at an _ 


advantage, while others are placed at a dis- 
advantage. During reconstruction, the eco- 
nomic conditions gradually reconstruct them- 
selves so that a fair basis of equality is estab- 
lished between different groups. 

We have been making excellent progress in 
the present reconstruction period. There has 
been some distress, particularly in agriculture, 
but conditions are gradually righting them- 
selves, and now for the first time since 1920 the 
prices for agricultural products are almost on a 
parity with the prices of commodities in gen- 
eral. This is a condition we have all been 
wanting and one which every good business 
man concedes is necessary for general pros- 
perity. 

But now along come the railroads and ask 
for an increase in rates from western territory. 
Railroad rates are basic in their effect on eco- 
nomic conditions. If an increase is granted, 
it means that a whole series of readjustments 
must be made. Manufacturers will raise their 
prices in order to pay the higher rates; prices 
of commodities and foods will increase for 
consumers; laborers will want higher wages, 
etc. The vicious circle, which is now approach- 
ing a restful state, will again be set in turmoil, 

We believe that in the interests of economie 
stability the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should grant no increase in rates. How can 
the country ever reach a basis of practical eco- 
nomic equality if changes are frequently being 
made in our economic structure that are basic 
in their effect? It simply cannot be done. One 
might just as well try to hit the bull’s eye 
when the man behind the target is constantly 
shifting the mark. 

This principle, in our opinion, should have 
the consideration of government officials in 
general, as well as the Interstate Commerce 
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mentally affect our economic structure should 
be made with great caution. After all, prices 
are largely- relative in their application. Even 
though such fundamental changes are made, 
the inevitable law of supply and demand will 
eventually place us in a condition of virtual 
parity, allowing, of course, for the temporary 
advantages gained by the favored groups and 
for special advantages enjoyed by various 
groups. Why not leave such fundamental 
things as freight rates where they are so that 
our economic structure can shape itself ac- 
cordingly? We could then more readily reach 
and maintain a condition of economic stability, 
and the people in general would be happier 
and more prosperous as a result. 





Consider the Source of Your 
Advice 


. NEW YORK metropolitan paper recent- 
A ly undertook to give its readers some 
information about the use of fertilizers 
in orchards. Apparently a reporter who knew 
something about writing but nothing about 
fertilizers or agriculture noted in an experi- 
ment station report that nitrate of soda had 
proved injurious under certain conditions in 
an apple orchard. He immediately jumped to 
the conclusion that nitrate of soda is a bad 
thing, and he rushed into print to say so. He 
entirely overlooked the fact that the report in 
question showed the nitrate to be injurious 
only when used in an excessively large amount. 
Used in the right quantities, it had proved 
beneficial. 2 
Nitrate of soda is like any other chemical 
material. It must be used right to get results 
from it. If used improperly, it may produce 
damage, but it is not unlike other materials in’ 
this respect. Common salt, for instance, is 
a valuable material for many purposes, yet it 
can easily be used in too great quantities. 
Probably every fertilizer that we use can be 
applied in great enough amounts te produce 


_damage. 


Our only reason for mentioning this mattér 
is that frequent articles of this kind appear 
in our daily papers. In such a business as fruit 
growing, we think growers should pay particu- 
lar attention to the source of their informa- 
tion. Be sure that the advice comes from 2 
thoroughly reliable source before following it. 


A Wise Policy for the N.E.A. 


Ts DEPARTMENT of Rural Education 





of the National Education Association 

has adopted a wise policy with reference 
to the teaching of co-operative marketing. Im- 
portant facts concerning co-operative market- 
ing will be put into textbooks and taught to 
the growing children. This will be done both 
in the city and in the country schools to the 
end that all persons may develop a sympa- 
thetic understanding of co-operative prin- 
ciples. 

A committee of co-operative authorities is 
now at work assembling the information 
which is to be taught to the children. 

This is a most commendable step, in our 
opinion. The association is ‘attacking the 
problem of co-operative marketing at a point 
where great good can be accomplished in the 
long run. Co-operative marketing is not a 
simple proposition. It is quite involved from 
many standpoints. Not only are there many 
business features connected with the move- 
ment, but it represents: an idealism that is a 
distinctly new thing to many people. The ex- 
perience of the past few years has shown that 
it is extremely difficult to build highly suc- 
cessful co-operatives from old timber. ‘The 
co-operative idea is one which appeals to 
young minds of pregressive tendency. The Na- 
tional Education Association is starting a 
movement which should in time have a vast 





influence, and we hope their efforts will be 
successful. 


File Railroad Claims Within 


’ Six- Months 
A LL RAILROAD claims must be filed 





within six months, according to a legal] 

opinion recently issued by the American 
Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association, of 
which E. S. Briggs is secretary. If the claim 
is not filed within that time, carriers are not 
permitted under the law to entertain the claim, 
If they do so, they will be liable for criminal] 
penalties on the grounds of unjust discrim- 
ination. 

The Interstate Commerce Act sets no time 
limits but requires that carriers cannot re- 
quire notice of claims earlier than 90 days, or 
filing of claims earlier than four months, after 
delivery of a shipment. In case of non-delivery, 
a reasonable time may be allowed for delivery, 

The Transportation Act requires no notice 
of claim but provides that the claim must be 
filed within six months after delivery, or in 
case of non-delivery, within six months after 
a-reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. 

Shippers should take precaution to file their 
claims in such a form that they will be con- 
strued as claims and not merely as notices, 
The following form is considered adequate by 
the association, even though it may be impos- 
sible to supply some of the supporting papers 
until after the expiration of the six months’ 
period: 

“You are hereby notified that shipment consist- 
RIDE s+.skcksbobsenaetacebabega arrived in a dam- 
aged condition (and was “yeported for delivery) 
over the line of ... Railroad, at 
EP ay SES M, on the mew nbspecccestiovces . day of 
cells ais o ciale at Wadicney SR ss MRIOEE Scaesaicesesssts 
shipped SOMB sins caseeasess 

ee eS ee cos damage was caused by 
A carelessness or negligence of either your road 
or one of its connections and we hereby enter 
claim for the damage so sustained by us in the 
estimated sum of $, with interest. The 
bill of lading, paid freight bill and other eviden- 
tiary documents will be furnished to you as obtain- 
able by us.” 


More Investigation Needed 
S. HOMMELL of Knoxville, Tenn., sent 
R us 2 nice sample of J. H. Hale peaches 
® during August that came from his 20- 
acre orchard planted solidly to this variety. 
There are no other peach trees within a half 

mile, according to Mr. Hommell. 

A few warm days early in March caused 





early blooming, but just before the blossoms ~ 


opened the weather turned cold and remained 
so during the blooming period. The blossoms 
opened poorly. Notwithstanding these un- 
favorable conditions, the orchard set too heavy 
a crop for the fruit to reach good size. 

In some sections, notably Michigan, New 
Jersey and Georgia, the poor setting of Hale 
peaches has been found due to a lack of fer- 
tility in all or a part of the pollen. Such re- 
ports as that made by Mr. Hommell raise the 
question as to whether the Hale pollen may 
behave differently in different parts of the 
country and in different seasons in the same 
location. This has been found true of apples 
and pears, and it is not unreasonable to expect 
that Hale peaches should show the same dif- 
ferences. The question is certainly worthy of 
further investigation by horticultural workers. 





about seven and one-half billion dol- 

lars annually for their crops. The con- 
sumers pay about 22 billion dollars for the 
same crops. The spread is altogether too 
great. Co-operative marketing helps to de- 
crease this spread and places more money in 
the pockets of growers as well as adding to the 


A MERICAN farmers’ are now receiving 


service and quality of eda obtained by = 


the consumers, 
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vest got into full swing last 
fall, heavy shipments were 
gent to Hamburg. The German mar- 
kets at the same. time were being 
deluged with supplies from Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Czecho-Slovakia, the Tyrol 
sections and Holland, where record- 
preaking crops were harvested, and 
the market for American fruit . col- 
ed. Extra Fancy Winesaps sold 
tor $2.16 a box when their real value 
was at least $3.60. . 
Once again the importance of plac- 
American fruits on European 
markets in orderly supply and at a 
time when there is the least compe- 
tition from European grown fruit was 
demonstrated. After supplies had been 
cleaned up over the Christmas holi- 
days, a shipment of 23,000 boxes was 
offered on the Hamburg auctio:, and 
prices ran from 96 cents to $1.20 per 
pox above the British market: This 
gale was followed with moderate sup- 
lies that brought prices equal to 
American levels. 

Germany has always been the largest 
continental buyer of American apples, 
except, of course, during the war pe- 
riod. Before the war, Germany took 
as many as 500,000 barrels of Cana- 
dian and American apples annually. 
The apples were imported on consign- 
ment for sale at the Hamburg fruit 
auctions, where they were disposed 
of to agents representing the German, 
Scandinavian and Russian trade. 
There was also a good trade in boxed 
apples, chiefly from Washington and 


W ve the American apple har- 


California, as many as 200,000 boxes 


having been sold in some seasons. 
Germany Wants Boxed Apples 


The Scandinavian countries are 
now getting most of their supplies 
direct, and with Russia out of consid- 
eration, Hamburg stands largely de- 
pendent upon the German demand, 
Also, whereas barreled apples were 
formerly favored in this market as a 
cheap fruit, the high freight rates and 
an import tax have enabled European 
growers to satisfy the demand for a 
cheap fruit; when anything better is 
wanted, boxed apples are purchased. 

Practically the same situation is 
tme of Bremen, which serves much 
of central Germany, and of Rotter- 
dam, which furnishes supplies to the 
Netherlands and the, Rhineland, 
whence they are distributed as far 
south as the Swiss border. Germany 
also has quarantine regulations against 
tit showing evidence of disease or 
infection, and it is considered much 
easier to detect these-conditions -when 
fruit is boxed than when in barrels. 

The German’ people want red fruit 
during the Christmas holidays, such 
as Jonathans, Spitzenbergs, and Wine- 
saps, but after the middle of January 
and during the balance of the winter 
Yellow Newtowns are in favor. The 
Rome Beauty and Arkansas. Black 
also find a market when in good con- 
dition and bright. Sizes from 150 to 
200 are preferred. A small quantity 
of sizes up to 125 can be taken, but 
any fruit larger than this is dis- 
counted. 

In years of heavy domestic supplies, 
the German people can buy apples 
very cheaply. The fruit is not as at- 
tractive as"American apples, but*some 
of the varieties have good eating 
qualities, and all can be used for cook- 
ing. This makes the demand for im- 
Ported apples very small until the 


home crop is well out of the way. ° 


Many of the European apple crops are 
nearer to Berlin from the standpoint 
of cost of transportation than Ameri- 
‘an apples are after they have been 
discharged at Hamburg. 


Hamburg a Good Distributing Market 


Hamburg has unrivaled facilities as 
* primary market for the distribution 
American apples. It has good ship- 
Service both from New York and 
Pacific Coast ports and is a focal 

for commodity distribution to 
Countries around the Baltic Sea 
the to central Europe. Shipments via 
ae Panama Canal made a great hit 









By Frank George 


United States Department of Agriculture 


last year because the fruit arrived in buyer charges a commission of from 
good condition and reshipped well to three to six per cent for this service. 
interior points. 

Both the auction buyers and 


Rotterdam is regarded as the gate- 


the way to western Europe for American 


























Transferring apples from storage to a ship at Seattle, Wash., for export. A platform 
sling is used 


auction brokers at Hamburg have 
their separate organizations, which 
have mutual working arrangements 
whereby the buyers look only to the 
auction for their supplies of certain 
fruits, including American apples, and 














fruits. The principal reason for this 
is transportation, good rail connec- 
tions being provided for interior points. 
Direct shipments also from Portland 
and Seattle in refrigerator ships have 
given such uniform success in land- 





Apples awaiting export at the Pennsylvania pier, Jersey City, N. J. 


the auctioneers agree to sell only to 
members of the association. Thus, 
the Hamburg auction brokers do not 
sell to Berlin buyers, but such buyers 
have to look to the Hamburg buyers 


for their supplies. The Hamburg 





ing the fruit in a fresh and firm con- 
dition, with packages -practically free 
from breakage, as to win great popu- 
larity among the apple buyers. 

The cargoes are eagerly looked for- 
ward to and the fruit brings higher 
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Our Competitors Across the Sea 


prices than apples shipped from Lon- 
don or even direct shipments from 
New York, on account of their better 
condition. Apples billed from New 
York or from ‘Pacific Coast ports to 
Amsterdam are discharged at Rotter- 
dam and reshipped by canal to Am- 
sterdam. By selling the apples in 
Rotterdam, time, handling and extra 
expense are saved on all fruit not 
destined for consumption in the city 
of Amsterdam. 

Bremen serves much of central Grr- 
many, and has good transport facili- 
ties to practically all the industrial 
areas of the country. The demand 
here is for boxed apples. A few bar- 
reled apples enter, but it is said that 
until the tax on apples is reduced, 
barreled fruit will not have much 
chance. With a tax amounting to 
about $1.75 per barrel, the price of 
barreled fruit is brought so near that 
of a luxury fruit, that the demand has 
swung to boxes. 

Bremen fruit brokers are enthusias- 
tic over the future possibilities of this 
port, and allege that it is a better port 
than Rotterdam, because the distance 
of Rotterdam from the German fron- 
tier necessitates loading fruit on rail- 
way cars and carrying it a long way 
from the port before the German in- 
spectors can determine whether or 
not it is free from infection or pests. 
In the case of both Bremen and Ham- 
burg, the frontier is at the gate of 
the Free Ports. 


Scandinavian Countries Now Buy 


Direct ° 

The demand for American apples in 
the Scandinavian countries of Swe- 
den, Norway and Denmark, has been 
increasing steadily during the past 10 
years. Direct exports of boxed and 
barreled apples from the United 
States to these markets during the 
year ended June 30, 1924, totaled 
294,000 barrels. A large trans-ship- 
ment trade has also developed be- 
tween British ports and the Scandi- 
navian countries, by which large quan- 
tities are imported indirect. 

Good transportation and a scarcity 
of fruit on local markets have made 
Sweden the leading Sgandinavian con- 
sumer of American apples. The prac- 
tice of buying direct from America 
is popular in Sweden, and becoming 
more so in Denmark and Norway, 
principally because importers can get 
moré regular. supplies from. that 
source than was formerly possible, 
and because goods reshipped from 
Great Britain or Germany suffer more 
or less damage from breakage and 
theft. 

Sweden uses a greater total volume 
of American barreled apples than 
boxed apples, whereas Norway and 
Denmark lean toward boxed fruit. 
One importer says that Gothenburg 
especially, which is the a Swe- 
dish port, is a heavy user of barrels 
and that he orders 500 to 1500 barrels 
as compared with only 300 to 500 
boxes. Of the barreled apples, the 
Ben Davis is very popular in Sweden, 
and in boxed apples the red varieties 
are most in demand. 

Practically no American apples are 
shipped on consignment to either Nor- 
way or Sweden but are bought on a 
firm order basis. Most of the fruit is 
sold to the importers on an f. 0. b. 
New York basis, cash against docu- 
ments, Gothenburg. Shippers are rep- 
resented by lecal brokers or agents 


| who canvass the buyipg trade, book 


the orders, and refer them to the 
shippers. The Gothenburg importer 
needing supplies ’phones the Gothen- 
burg agents, gets their quotations and 
places the order in the most advan- 
tageous quarter. ’ 
Competition in the Swedish mark 
comes mainly from Swedish apples 
which appear on the markets from 
late summer to early winter. By 
January 1 they are mostly out of the 
way. Apples from the Tyrol are the 
next most serious competitors and 
stay on the market until the middle 
of .winter. However, preference is 
(Concluded on page 35) 
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; Pushing the Walnut North 


ALNUT growing on the Pacific 

Coast was started by the 

missions established in Cali- 
fornia by the Jesuits. These same 
missions brought in the fig, olive, 
@range and many other fruits. As a 
reminder of their efforts, there is to- 
day prominent among the fruits of 
that section the Mission fig and Mis- 
sion olive. Although grown by the 
mission fathers in sonie places, the 
walnut introduced by them has made 
little impress on the walnut industry 
of today. 

The first English walnut trees bore 
fruit quite a little different from that 
now grown. The nuts were uniformly 
hard shelled and of poor quality. In 
1869 the Santa Barbara soft shell 
seedlings were introduced and from 
them have developed most of the va- 
rieties now used in the walnut grow- 
ing districts of California, except in 
the -more northern 
the soft shells were brought in, graft- 
ed varieties from France appeared, 
like the Franquette, Mayette and oth- 
ers. These were thoroughly tested 
out but were supplanted by the best 
of the Santa Barbara seedlings that 
have been propagated as varieties. It 
is a case of a section developing that 
variety of fruit best adapted to its 
own needs and requirements. 


Origin of the English Walnut 


There is more or less of a contro 
versy between certain persons as to 
the real name of the walnut known 
as Juglans regia. It appears that it 
was introduced into England about 
1560 and derives its name from that 
country. In spite of the fact that it 
came from Persia in the first place, it 
is known to the trade as the English 
walnut, whether it comes from Cali- 
fornia, Italy or China. The ancients 
knew it as the “Nut of the Gods” or 
as “Jupiter’s Nut,” so the priority 


of naming would probably give these 
names as much preference as “Per- 
sian walnut.” 

As California was the leader in the 














Specimens of well finished English walnute 
grown in Oregon 


beginning, so she remains today, as 
this state produces 98 per cent of the 
English walnuts grown in the United 
States. The acreage of that state 
totals 85,000 acres, with 19,000 not yet 
in bearing. 

The success of California with the 
wainut led other states to try it out, 
80 about 1890 we find that a 
was being made in Oregon in a com- 
mercial way. Col. Henry* E. Dosch 
was one of the early champions of 
walnut planting, and today he can see 
the résults of his faith. This ex-cav- 
alryman, pony express rider and ‘pio- 
neer merchant of Oregon has lived 
to see the successful establishment 
ot a new industry in Oregon after 
heavy oe ee been nee. 
many people many, becoming 
couraged, had changed to other lines 


Ore sptte of ell the diecoures 
ragements, 
the northemm boundary of walnut 


districts. After -} 


By C. E. 


. S ; “4 
American Fruit Grower Magazin, 


Schuster 


Oregon Agricultural College 


growing is being pushed farther and 
farther north. At first the idea that 
walnuts could be grown in Oregon 
was ridiculed, as it was entirely too 
far north. Now we find them a com- 
mercial success in Oregon, with some 
being grown in Washington. At this 
time, we find David Gellatly at Gel- 
latly Landing in British Columbia 
testing the different Varieties of wal- 
huts and also attempting to breed va- 


Valley. In many cases, these lands 
are not nearly so rich as the lower 
lands but they make up in freedom 
from frost what they do not have in 
fertility. Anyhow, fertility can be 
increased by proper cultural practices 
if followed consistently. 

The walnut blight has always been 
a factor, and apparently will continue 
to be so, for no means of controlling 
it have yet been found. This disease 








A promising young walnut grove in Oregon 


rieties better adapted to that section. 
If he is successful,’ and who can say 
that he will not be, walnuts may be 
grown that far north. We are just 
on the threshold of scientific develop- 
ment of fruits according to the needs 
of any one district. Instead of taking 
@ variety that does well in some 
other place and planting it, or using 
some variety that was found by 
chance, the tendency today is to 
breed varieties by scientific means 
with a-definite view in-mind. So far 
in the walnut industry it has been 
hit-or-miss to a large extent, but sci- 
entific development is making it oth- 
erwise. 

In pushing the walnut north into 
Oregon, certain obstacles were encoun- 
tered that eliminated the best varie- 
ties of California and made it neces- 
sary to use others. Practically all the 
walnuts grown in California have a 
long growing season, coming out into 
leaf early in the spring and retaining 
the leaves late in the fall. Such va- 
rieties were not adapted to Oregon 
conditions with the rather short cool 
growing season. 

Walnut foliage is very tender to 
frost. A light frost that will do no 
damage to cherries or prunes will kill 
back the new growth on the walnut. 
Damage by frost not only cuts down 
the crop but it also reduces the vege- 
tative vigor according to the severity 
of the frost. A short season variety 
that would leaf out late and thus escape 
most of the early frosts was needed. 
Of course, it must mature its crop 
before the fall frosts begin. Many 
trees can be found that will leaf out 
late enough to escape all but extreme- 
ly late frosts, but they will not ma- 


Even with these late leafing out 
varieties, walnuts would be caught 
times_by late spring frosts or 
fall frosts. Many of the first orcha 
were planted on the rich river 
tom soils or on the first bench 
where they made a big growth 
frosted too often, but even then the 
crop was frequently destroyed. After 


seaade 


spreads more rapidly during rainy 
weather than at any other time. With 
trees that leaf out early, blight is uni- 
formly bad, as Oregon is noted for 
the rains at that time. The earlier a 
tree puts out its leaves, the more 
rainy weather it will have to go 
through and the more chance of infec- 
tion it will encounter before the ar- 
rival of the dry, rainless months of 
the summer. When the late varieties 
at times show an infection of 25 per 
cent, one can estimate the chance 
that the early varieties have of being 
suitable for this section. 

The Franquette variety comes as 
near meeting the above requirements 
as any and more nearly fills the bill 
on-all lines than any other variety 
that has been tried out to date. It is 
far from perfect and undoubtedly will 
in time be supplanted by better va- 
rieties propagated from some good 
seedling suited to Oregon conditions. 
Up to date, it is the most successful 
variety in use and makes up nearly 
all the plantings of grafted walnuts. 


Walnuts Require Deep Soil 


Walnuts were formerly planted on 
soil that was raising good fruit, like 
prunes or apples. In many cases, the 


,walnuts grew well for a time and 


then quit, behaving like’ a calf that 
has been weaned without having 
learned to drink out of the bucket. 
Yet in other cases the trees would do 
so well that walnuts were seemingly 
@ great success. A study of the soil 
showed that the cause was shallow 
soil for walnuts. The walnut tree does 
not do well on soil that is shallower 
than five to six feet and prefers 
deeper soil than that if, it is obtain- 
able. This depth refers to the depth 


to hardpan, rock or water table. 
The fact that, the depth of soil is 





real demand comes to them in the 
summer. On such land you wil] 
sick stunted trees that look like op 
phans. This holds for any fruit tr 
but especially applies to the walnut, 
as the water table reaches the ; 
of the walnut sooner than those ot 
other fruit trees, due to the greate 
depth to which they grow. 

From the foregoing, it can be seen 
that the walnut tree is the aristocrat 
of the fruit trees, demanding specig 
conditions and particular care. But if 
these-requirements are met, no cry 
is any more generous in the acknowl. 
edgment of them. Of all the farmers 
of Oregon, it is doubtful if any class 
is more prosperous than the walny 
growers, as the walnuts are bri 
in good profits while many of th 
other lines of agriculture are doing 
anything but that. 


Charlés Trunk Has Been Successfyj 


Charles Trunk of Dundee is one of 
the most prominent of the pionge 
growers that hung on and made g 
success of the*venture. His orchar{ 
is located on the foothills near Dun. 
dee on soil that is from six to 1g 
feet deep. Ashe related its his 
tory to me while we walked through 
his orchard one warm July day, a per, 
son could visualize the perseverance 
and doggedness that cause a man tg 
hang on to a thing that he believes 
will justify him in the end. , 

He said, “When I came here J 
crawled on my Hands and knees 
through the vine maple where part of 
the orchard is now located. Just 
above me was a planting of walnut 
trees that was bearing a few nuts and 
these made me believe that walnuts 
were the thing for me. When I started 
in Ao plant people said that I was 
crazy. Many tried to dissuade me by 
telling me this was too far north for 
walnuts ever to succeed. Others 
openly laughed at me as the fool that 
was going to support a _ walnut 
orchard. _It got so bad that I did not 
want to go away from home at times. 
Finally it became so bad that I could 
only keep myself going by saying 


just three more years; then the next 








A “sleeper tree” top-grafted to an early 
variety. The picture was taken in July. 
Note that the ungrafted brauches 
are still not fully leaved out 


year, just two more years; until 
finally they came into bearing. Now 
many ‘of the people who ridiculed me 
are putting in their orchards, but ia 
many cases these orchards will be 
left for the children to gather the 
nuts while I have been enjoying mine 
for some time and hope to for some 
time to come. In 1923, it paid me $12; 
000, which does not seem 50 
when I go to town and listen ‘o the 
comments of some of the men whe 
are farming in other lines. 


Many Mistakes Made at Start 


“We made many mistakes in the 
beginning and had to start over. For 
instance, there was much discussio® 
as to the damage to the tap root by 


transplanting it. Like many others, I 
thought to avoid this by planting ba 


biack walnuts in the spot where 
wanted the trees. When they 
- (Concluded on page 37) 
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N LAST month’s issue, I discussed 
[% selection of a radio outfit. It 
js possible to have a first-class re- 
ceiving set and get only fair results 
m it. Naturally, every radio fan 
wants to get the best results of which 
get is capable. The accessories 
god their installation and care are 
important factors in the operation of 
aset. My observation leads me to be- 
lieve that the most abused parts of 
the receiving set are the antenna or 
energy collector and the ground sys- 
tem. For this reason we shall dis- 
cuss these two items first. 


The Antenna 


Recent tests have shown that the 
most practical form of antenna for or- 
ry proadcast-listening is a single 
wire from 70 to 100 feet long, raised 
above the ground to a height of 30 or 
49 feet. The wire should be preferably 
No. 12, enamel covered. Never use 
giranded wire for an outdoor antenna. 
As copper is the most satisfactory 
find of antenna wire, and since it will 
grrode to a certain extent, you will 
readily see that the amount of corro- 
sion on a stranded wire of a certain 
size is greater than that on a solid 
pire of the same size. 

Recently, there has been introduced 
qm the market a special form of 
antenna ~wire, known as “ribbon 
antenna wire.” This is simply a thin 
grip of copper, and while it works 
very well theoretically, it is not as 
gtisfactory as the single strand of 
gamel covered copper wire. Having 
gmuch larger surface, it draws more 
mergy from the ether, so it is claimed 
by the “ribbon” manufacturers, but 
italso draws. much more static. Cou- 
ple this with the fact that in sleety 
weather the “ribbon” becomes very 
asily coated with jce and usually 
breaks at the most inconvenient time. 
for this reason, ribbon antennae are 
to be discouraged. 

Many people, noting the trans- 
nitting antenna of transmitting sta- 
tions, observe that the antenna is 
composed of several wires, and when 
building antennae for receiving sets 
they endeavor to duplicate the several 
wire antennae of sending ‘stations. 


[Installation and Care of a Radio Set 


By C. Harold Dillon 


While the large number of wires will 
collect more energy, they will also 
collect more static, and radio pro- 
grams with a lot of static are not the 
last word in entertainment. The short 
single wire is also a great aid to se 
lectivity, that is, the ability of a set 
to separate stations on nearly the 
same wave length, and as this is a 
very desirable quality, it should not 
be sacrificed. 


Direction of the Antenna 


As most of the best broadcast sta- 
tions are in the eastern and western 
portions of our country, it is advis- 
able to erect the outdoor antenne in 
a northeast by southwest position. 


Antenna Insulators 


About a foot from the masts that 
will support the antenna, at both ends, 
we should place good insulators. A 
long, corrugated, glaze-sirfaced, por- 
celain insulator, carefully constructed 
to shed moisture and snow, is the 
ideal type of insulator to use. The_ 
antenna should be lowered at frequent 
intervals and these-insulators cleaned 
of soot and grime that collect on them, 
as they will not function best with a 
thick layer of highly resistant foreign 
matter. 

The Lead-in 


For the ideal aerial, the lead-in 
should be firmly soldered to the 
energy-collecting portion of the aerial 
system, and it should be brought down 
to the lightning arrestor on the out- 
side of the building. The lead-in wire 
can be of the same kind as the 
antenna wire, although it has been 
found best to use wire that is well 
insulated. The wiré must be kept 
clear of the building, at least a foot 
away from the walls, and as far away 
from all metal objects as possible. The 
lead-in wire should be connected to 
the antenna at the end nearest the re- 
ceiving set, and its length should be 
not greater than the height of the 
antenna. For example, if your an- 
tenna is 30 feet high the lead-in 


should be about the same length. The 
lead-in wire should be connected to 
one end rather than to the middle 
of the antenna wire. The latter method 


decreases signal strength. 


It is better to have the lead-in longer 
than the antenna is high than to con- 
nect the lead-in with the antenna at 


the middle. 
Antenna Must Be Taut 


Frequently we listen to stations 
whose programs come in clear and 
loud for a time and then gradually dis- 
appear, only to return in the same 
manner. This phenomenon is known 
Its causes are known to 
a certain extent, but-they. are ‘toc, 
8- 
been definitely established, trowever, 
that loose, antenna. and lead-in wires 
are largely tésponsible, because they ; * 
swing with. thd wind: That’is why: we ° 


as “fading.” 


numerous to mention -here; It, 
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binding post on the receiving set via 
a well thought-out route, namely, the 
shortest and straightest. This wire 
should be insulated, kept away from 
all metallic objects and the ground 
wire. I-have seen lead-in wires con- 
nected to sets by the simple method 
of raising a window, pulling the wire 
through, then slamming the window 
sash down on the wire to hold it in 
place. This is a convenient method 
but not very efficient. The lead-in 
wire must be brought into the house 
either by a “marine lead-in” connec- 
tion through the wall of the building 
itself, or by the more simple method 
of drilling a window sash, inserting a 
length of porcelain tubing to fit, bring- 
ing the wire through the tube, and 
“plugging up” both ends of the tube 
with sealing wax. The latter is the 


simplest, cheapest and for all ordinary 
* purposes, the best method of connect: 


ing the antenna and lead-in wire to 
the radfce receiving set. 


* » The Ground Connection 


should have the antenna and leadin - The ground connection is equally im- 


wires taut. aan pele 
The Lightning Arrestor’ * 


You need have little fear of light- 


ning striking your antenna. In th 


past two years only two such cases of 
lightning striking antennae have come 
to notice in the entire country. And 
now I suppose you will wonder just 
why lightning arrestors are advised. 
The idea in having: them is not so 
much that you might possibly be one 
of the two in the next two years, as 
that the antenna itself acts as a con- 
denser and is capable of accumulating 
a powerful charge of electricity, which, 
if not properly grounded, may dis- 
charge into some nearby object from 
the lead-in end of the aerial. If the 
object to which it discharges is in- 
dire results may follow. 
You can use a switch, if you so desire, 
but it requires additional care in the the 


flammable, 


*<.,portant, but it is far easier to install. 
“ + The water system of the town or city 


dweller makes an idedl ground con- 
nection. Steam or gas pipes can also 
be employed, but they are not quite as 
good as the water pipe. 

A good ground clamp should be used 
in making any one of the above in- 
stallations. The pipe must be scraped 
bright and clean where the clamp goes 
around it. The ground wire itself 
should be insulated and about the 
same size or larger than the lead-in 
wire. It is advisable to cover the 
ground clamp generously with vase- 
line, as this will prevent corrosion 
from forming between the clamp and 
the pipe, which would cause the set 
to operate with a high resistance 
ground, or no ground at all, resulting 
in poor service. 

Where it is not possible to employ 
water pipes as a ground, you will 


form of opening and closing. I should haye to use some other method. A 


recommend the unforgettable, always 


in circuit lightning arrestor. 
Into the Building 


good plan is to secure about six seven- 
foot lengths of one and one-half-inch 
galvanized iron pipe. Drive them into 


From the lightning arrestor a wire the ground in the form of a circle hav- 


should be brought to the antenna 


(Concluded on page 21) 


National Pecan Growers’ Exchange 
By William P. Bullard 


HE NATIONAL Pecan Growers’ 
T izcnanee is a growers’ non- 
.™ stock, non-profit co-operative 
‘marketing association fostered by the 
Georgia-Florida Pecan Growers’ As- 
sociation and the National Nut 
(Pecan) Growers’ Association, these 
being educational societies meeting 
mee per year in different cities of 
leit respective territories. The plans 
aid work of the exchange have been 
endorsed by both of these organiza- 
tions. The Alabama Pecan Growers’ 
Association in annual meeting May 5, 
1924, strongly endorsed the .exchange 
and its work and advised all Alabama 
growers to become members. 


Slow Steady Growth - 

The exchange has not grown as 
tapidly as its founders expected, for 
the reason that production did not 
develop as fast as was anticipated. 

ermore, the consumer demand 
developed sufficiently to take up near- 
ly all the output, and growers could 
lot be interested to any great ex- 
tent. It is a well known fact that ad- 
versity is practically the sole factor 
in inducing growers to join any kind 
ot common undertaking to market 
their product. However, the exchange 
Persevered ahd progressed, and hav- 

& reasonably small tonnage to 

le, was able to learn the neces- 
sary lessons in handling a new prod- 

and the marketing procedure 

: sound and practical lines. Be- 
re beginning actual work, the man- 
=, of the exchange visited Califor- 

band studied all of those co-opera- 

- 8gencies in that state wit par- 
teular reference to walnuts and al- 





ih - 
Sata ae 


monds, because ours are nuts like 
theirs. The entire organization from 
the ground up—including the process- 
ing of nuts to the marketing thereof— 
is planned Closely after the Califor- 
nia Walnut Growers’ Association. 


Best Growers Have Joined 
One after another the exchange 





lined up the oldest and best growers 
in the country, and during the last 
year the membership more than 
doubled, bringing it up close to 650 
members under the regulation five- 
year marketing agreement. 
bama Experiment Station and the 
Alabama State Normal School are 
marketing agreement members of the 





A view in the warehouse of the National Pecan Growers’ Exchange at Albany, Ga. 


Pecans are shipped from considerable it. 


by bers to we graded and mar- 





keted from: this warehouse, in which the most efficient grading machines in exist- 


ence are ‘installed 


re Or Col 


The Ala-. 


exchange, they having pecans grow- 
ing on their experimental and college 
grounds; this affords the exchange 
much prestige in Alabama. The 
work is being pushed into other 
states and many of the largest groves 
in Florida and a few in the Carolinas 
and in Mississippi and Louisiana are 
now in the fold. 

The exchange established a local 
plant in Albany, known as the Albany 
District Pecan Exchange, which does 
the curing, grading, classifying and 
packing for the market of all nuts 
tributary to Albany; in fact, nuts are 
shipped to the Albany plant not only 
from all over Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama, but from points in the Caro- 
linas and Mississippi and Louisiana. 
This plant cost $40,000 and is a monu- 
ment not only to the industry but to 
the success of the exchange. 

Other local plants similar to that at 
Albany will be established in other 
sections of the pecan producing area 
as soon as the production in the sev- 
eral localities justifies. The grading 
and classifying of pecans ,is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult proposition and re- 
quires a man of considerable knowl- 
edge of pecans and varieties and one 
who has exceptionally good judgment 
—in other words a man of rather high 
caliber. By another year it is expect- 
ed to have one or more locals in 
Alabama, and possibly in other 
states, and the number will be in- 
creased as fast as conditions will war- 
rant. Like the walnut association, no 
shipments should be made out of any 
local plant until first examined by an 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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HE QUINCE, beyond doubt the 
Golden Apple of the Hesperides 
gathered. by Hercules after his 
encounter with the dragon, is now 2 
much neglected fruit. Apparently, it 
is less grown now than a century ago, 
but a fruit with so much merit should 
not be allowed to fall into disrepute. 
Quince varieties have changed but 
little during the past generation; cul- 
tural methods have received little if 
any consideration; and the few trees 
that are grown usually suffer negtect 
in some out-of-the-way corner of the 
orchard. The fruit is not very well 
known on the market, because fruit 
growers have made no effort to mar- 
ket the quince to the best advantage. 
The fact that the quince cannot be 
eaten raw, although delicious when 
cooked, has also greatly impeded the 
progress of its culture. Some day, 
however, the plant breeder may give 
the quince the texture of the apple, 
reduce the number of seeds, , *: : 
and lessen the pronounced 
flavor of the fruit, when it 
will become a dessert fruit 
second to none. 


Native of Southern Europe 


The quince is a native of 
southern Europe, having 
first been grown, accord- 
ing to the best available in- 
formation, in the city of 
Cydon in Crete, which ac- 
eounts for its © scientific 
name of Cydonia vulgaris. 
The Greeks and Romans 
knew the quince and es- 
teemed it highly. ‘Quinces,” 
wrote Columella 2000 years 
ago, “not only yield pleas- 
ure, but health.” 

The quince tree, properly 
grown, is not well known 
by many fruit growers to 
day. It is a deciduous tree 
of small size, ‘with crooked 
branches and a spreading, 
bushy head. The trees grow 
slowly and seldom exceed 
15 feet in height. The 
leaves are quite downy 


ee _ American Fruit Grower Magaziy 
Quince Deserves More Attention . 
By J. D. 


Luckett 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


underneath and hang to the tree 
until late in the autumn. The trees 
are inclined to run into a bush form 
unless trained to a desirable style of 
growth by pruning. The quince is less 
hardy than either the apple or the 
pear, but somewhat more so than the 
peach. The fruit possesses a better 
flavor when 


large white and pale pink blossoms 
which appear after other fruit trees 
have passed the blossom stage; the 
golden fruit which. ladens the tree in 
the late fall;. and the autumn colors 
of the leaves, make this a most 
attractive addition to the home gar- 
den. 





grown in a warm 
elimate than when 
grown in a cold 
region. 

As an orna 
mental, the : 
quince is also,de- | 
‘serying of .high 
ebiepem:.: The,: 


afe 
. 





*-* 
ee 
. 














Methods of 
Propagation 


Unlike most 

. tree fruits which 
are propagated 
by grafting desir- 
able varieties on 
some hardy root- 
stock, the quince 





1—Typical quince tree in full bloom. 2?—Typical specimen of Champion, the best of the pear-shaped quinces. 


3—A specimen of the Orange, the standard commercial quince of America 





may be easily propagated from lays 
of cuttings by the amateur. pj, 
may be readily obtained from 
nursery, however, and will probay 
prove more satisfactory. 

Where cuttings are to be used, tha 
should be prepared in the fall or yj 
ter and should be kept in damp x 
until setting time, and should be ya 
calloused before ‘setting. In eq 
spring the euttings should be planis 
in a shaded spot, whereupon they yj 
quickly strike root. 

New quince plants may also 
propagated through mound layering 
and these stalks may be used for 
dwarfing the pear by in-grafting » 
budding. It is in this way that Many 
fruit growers have, without mg 
difficulty, produced their own dway 
pear trees. 


¢ Prefers Moist, Heavy Soil 


As to soil preferences, the quing 
likes a moist soil and j 
best suited on a heay, 
moist, clay loam with goo 
drainage. The trees ay 
. short-lived and unproduetiys 
on sand. Possessing 2 shak 
low root system, the quing 
cannot stand deep cultiys 
tion. The trees are sg 
about 10 to 15 feet apart 
each way and come int 
bearing two years afie 
planting, reaching maturity 
at about 12 years of age. h 
a well-kept orchard th 
quince should live and bear 
profitably for 30 or 40 years, 

The natural form of the 
quince tree is vase-like, and 
this shape should be pre 
served as far as_ possible 
Bushy plants are not desir 
able, but pruning other than 
to secure proper shaping is 
seldom needed. Quinces are 
regular and heavy bearers 
and should have plenty of 
plant food. To insure good 
size in the fruit, it should be 
thinned early in the season, 


(Continued on page 12) 
















Growing Walnuts in California 
By W. A. Scott 


N THE vicinity of inden, Calif., 
| close to 2500 acres of valley land 

are in walnut trees, representing 
@ considerable number. of orchards. 
Some of these are in full bearing, 
others are from one year to three 
years along in the production period, 
while on other tracts there are trees 
of recent planting and those which 
are now beginning to bear. This lo- 
cality, which is considered favorable 
to walnut growing, lies eight to 15 
miles east of Stockton, where there 
is a gentle slope from the Sierra 
Nevada foothills westerly toward the 
delta region formed by the confluence 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers. The soil in this walnut-growing 
area is a silt loam, constituting an 
alluvial deposition from the Calaveras 
River, and has a depth of about 30 
feet from surface to hardpan. The 
orchards are irrigated with water 
pumped from wells ranging from 200 
to 400 feet in depth. The alluvial 
character of the soil allows the tap 
root of the walnut tree to extend down 
to considerable depth. 


The Anderson Orchards 


. Observations made and data used 
herein relate to walnut orchards of 
the allied Anderson interests, amount- 
ing to over 1000 acres, in three sepa- 
rate orchards. One of these, cover- 
ing a tract of 596 acres, belongs to the 
Anderson-Barngrover Company of San 
Jose, the rest of the holdings being 
in control of W. C. Anderson, his 
three sons and other associates. 

The first plantings, made about 17 
years ago, consisted of the Payne, 
Franquette and Mayette. As to re- 


sults, it was ascertained that the 
Payne came into production earlier 
than the other two and proved a 
prolific bearer. Since then about 95 
per cent of the planting has been of 
the Payne variety, and in all cases 
this kind has been grafted onto the 
northern California black walnut 
stock. The practice here, especially 
on the 596-acre orchard, has been to 
graft in the spring and bud in the 
fall. The major proportion. of the 
trees of this tract are beginning to 
bear, and grafting was done this 
spring on those of later planting. 


Methods of Planting 

The trees were planted in 24-fgot 
squares, making 75 trees to the acre. 
In the earlier years the practice was 
to set the walnut trees 48 feet apart 
both ways, and interplant with 
peaches and- prunes. But the system 
later adopted really amounted to an 
interplanting of walnuts, with the idea 
of reducing the number to 18 per acre 
and leaving them 48 feet apart after 
about 10 years of bearing. By that 
time the branches will be considerably 
interlaced. But in the meantime the 
revenue derived from eight or 10 
crops off the interplanted trees will 
have amounted to an important item. 
It is figured that the trees at the time 
of taking them up will have attained 
a diameter of eight to 16 inches. 


Irrigation Is Necessary 
The irrigation of the 596€-acre or- 
chard is accomplished by pumping 


burlap bags, 


water from five bored wells, 16 inches 
in diameter, and distributed through 
a system of interconnected concrete 
pipe, of 12 to 16 inches in diameter, 
laid underground, and having outlet 
risers 24 feet apart. Each well, vary- 
ing in depth from 200 to 400 feet, is 
equipped with a motor-driven, vertical 
turbine pump of the capacity of 1000 
to 1500 galilons.per minute. In most 
cases the water level in the well is 
about 30 feet below the surface. In 
this locality the walnut trees requfre 
heavy irrigation during the earlier 
years of their rapid growth. Even 
after that period the practice is to 
maintain a saturated condition of soil 
to a depth of six feet. To accomplish 
this the water is applied freely dur- 
ing~ the winter, and . followed up 
periodically with a smaller volume. 
In the surface distribution of water 
the check and furrow systems are 
used. 
How the Nuts Are Harvested 
The harvesting is begun as soon as 
the husks break freely from the nuts, 
which varies here from the last week 
of August to the first week of Sep- 
tember. After picking up the nuts 
that have fallen, the procedure is to 
spread two buriap sheets under the 
treé, so that the two margins will 
join-at the tree line. There is a set 
of such sheets for each. harvesting 
crew. As the nuts aré knocked off 
with light poles, they are caught by 
the sheets and are then shoveled into 
The crew then takes up 





its burlap sheets and moves to the 
next tree and so continues along eact 
row. Several crews are required in 
a large orchard to complete the har 
vesting within the proper time limits 
The sacks of nuts left at the trees by 
the crews are taken up by the motor 
truck force and hauled to the central 
plant for hulling, drying and grading. 


The Nuts Are Hulled by Machinery 

The hulling is done with a specially 
devised walnut huller having 2 fr 
volving disk and rotary brushes. The 
nuts and hulls are separated by past 
ing them. through a revolving drum, 
two and one-half feet in diameter and 
16 feet long, with perforations for 
letting the hulls pass, and spl 
blades ‘on the inside that make the 
drum a screw conveyor. By this proc 
ess the nuts, relieved of their hulls, are 
discharged at the farther end of the 
drum, but as they are passed along 
they are exposed to sprays of water 
to wash off hull stains. They af 
next transferred by gravity to dryiné 
trays in which at first they are not 
exposed to the sun. In the course 
24 hours the surface water has dis 
appeared from the nuts, and this is 
followed by shell and kernel dryiné 
in trays exposed to the sun. In this 
curing process the proper stage 
reached when the kernel becomes 
slightly brittle. 
Artificial Dehydration Increasing i 

Use 

This sun-curing process has bee# 
to a large extent supplanted on th 
596-acre orchard by the use of an ele 
trie dehydrater, installed in 19% 

' (Concluded on page 12) 
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Page 12 
“Growing Walnuts in 
California 


(Continued from page 10) 
This is a batch dryer of 14 dehydrat- 


ing chambers, each of which is 
equipped with an electric heating 
unit. Each chamber, when in use, 
receives a car of trays holding about 
half a ton of walnuts, making seven 
tons a batch for the plant. The nuts 
thus held in trays in the 14 chambers 
are subjected to a temperature of 
110 degrees Fahrenheit for a period 
of 12 to 18 hours. This steady heat 
of the 220-volt heaters is regulated by 
means of thermostats and automatic 


ontrol devices. The air this: main->- Kt 
ree Aa eo 


“tained. temperature fs kept in con: 


stant circulation throughout the inter- 
connected chambers by two motor 
driven fans. The arrangement is such 
that the dehydrater is operated in 
two units of seven compartments 
each, one fan serving each unit. Each 
fan drives the hot air from one com- 
partment to another through its unit, 
and continues in a circuit through the 
chambers of the other unit. In this 
inter-circulation, . by, .which the nuts 
are thoroughly -déhydrated; there is 
no regular discharge of hot air. On 
the completion of a seven-ton batch, 
the power is turned off and the cars 


of walnuts removed. The dehydrated. 


nuts are elevated and discharged: finite 


- 


ing. floor made -of ‘slats 


American Fruit Grower-Magazineg: 
“witht open ‘spatés™ between “th®ni to 


afford aeration. They pass by gravity 
from the bin to a belt conveyor that 
moves slowly under the intake spout 
of a vacuum machine.by which the 
blank nuts are taken up. The blanks 
and those with shriveled kernels, be- 
ing- below normal weight, are drawn 
up by the vacuum machine ‘and dis- 
charged as worthless. The sound 
walnuts, being tod heayg for the 
foree of ‘vacuam:-exertéed, aré: carried 


on and discharged .upen-.a~ slowly- 


moving serting belt, from which hand 
sorters. take out as culls any nuts 
which are cracked, discolored, or not 
welshulled. A standard of 90 per 


.cent-perfect is set for walnuts turned 


in:*for,..marketing..by.. the California 
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You'll grow earlier and better fruit 


by planting trees in blasted holes 


And these are the results you obtain: 

Makes trees grow faster due to enlarged and better feeding area. 
Improves drainage conditions, stagnation of water. = = 
Creates a water-absorbing subsoil and makes the trees proof 


against drought. 


~ 


Brings about a year’s earlier returh on the investment in new 
orchards, and increases and improves future yields. 
Makes replanting possible on old orchard locations without 


waiting to “rest” the land. 


Helps old trees to bear better fruit and-live longer. 

Look for the du Pont Oval trade-mark on case and stick when 
you buy dynamite for tree-planting. This name is your guar- 
antee of quality and assurance of satisfactory results. Your 


dealer will supply you with du Pont 


your next tree-planting job. 


when you're ready for 


Write our nearest branch office today for your free copy of 
the 110-page “Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives” telling all about 
the use of dynamite on the farm. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Explosives Department 





— 





Branch Offices: - 


Birmingham . Ala. 

Boston... . Mass. _ 

Buffalo . . N.Y. ~ 

Chicago ... HL 

Denver - Colo. 

Duluth - Minn 

El} Paso Tex. ~ 
Huntington . W.Va. 

oplin. . . .-Mo. if 
Kansas City . Mo. 

MexicoCity . Mex. 

Miami . - Fis. 

New York | N.Y. 

Pittsburgh . Pa. 

Portland: ...-. Ore. 

St. Louis’. . Mo. 

San Francisco . Calif. 

Scranton .. Pa. 

Seattle - Wash. 

Spokane _ Wash. : 
Springfield . om. cs 
Du Pont Products Exhibit 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Your case of du Pont dyna- 
mite is a power house — 
right on your farm. Draw 
your power from-your dy- 
namile case. 
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Waliitit™ GroWers’” Association. 1, 
afford a safe margin, the run of nuts 
through the vacuum machine is re. 
quired to test 92 per cent. The test 
consists of taking 100 walnuts at rap. 
dom from a batch or other given quan. 
tity and cracking them, and recorg. 
ing the number of defectives. The 92 
per cent test:is said to be greatly ey. 
ceeded at.this orchard. 
Grading Methods 

The sound. walnuts that pass the 
vacuum machine and sorting belt are 
fed into ‘a bleaching drum, 36 incheg 
in diameter and 14 feet long, that 
rotates at about 10 R. P. M., and. 
which is fitted inside with spira] 
blades. The nuts, in the course of 
their passage through the drum, are 
exposed to a chlorine bleaching soly. 
tion composed of chloride of lime and 
a weak solution of sulphuric acid, the 
combination of the two giving off a 
chlorine gas. To these bleaching ele. 
ments the walnuts are exposed not to 
éxceed. two minutes. The result is to 
Bive:the shells a clean, bright appear. 


ance. . 
¥. |; “The Nuts Are Carefully Sorted 


They pass from the bleacher over a 
screen, throwing off the 
liquid. The next step is to elevate 
the walnuts to the top of the building 
where they are passed over a second 
sorting belt from which defectives are 
taken up. This is followed by grading 
into thrée sizes. The grader, consist- 
ing of a cylindrical, punched steel re. 
volving screen, discharges the sized 
nuts into a bin, the floor and sides of 
which are of slats that leave open 
spaces for admitting air. Nuts of 
each grade are drawn upon a third 
sorting belt for the final sorting, and 
passed thence’ to a hopper for sack- 
ing in 100-pound burlap bags. The 
three commercial sizes are as follows: 
No. 1, Jumbo, 73/64 inches; No. 2, 
Fancy, comprising sizes between 65/64 
and 73/64 inches; No. 3, known as 
Baby Soft Shells, including all under 


2 1657/64 inches. 


we Spraying Methods 

‘Walnut tree spraying in this locality 
is mostly for the control of aphis, 
brown mite and red spider. Materials 
used are the nicotine dust, dry sul- 
phur and liquid sulphur, blown over 
the trees with a fan. For fighting 
the aphis and red spider in June, the 
mixture used consists of 73 per cent 
hydrated lime, 25 per cent sulphur 
and two per cent nicotine. 

The growers deliver their walnuts 
to yailroad cars in 100-pound sacks, 
and at this point the California Wal- 
nut Growers’ Association takes con- 
trol and handles all warehousing and 
marketing. 





Quince Deserves More 


Attention 


(Continued from page 10) 
The insect pests and the diseases 
whieh trouble the quince are essential- 
ly those of the apple, and spraying 
should be about the same as for the 
apple. 
important Varieties 

For home planting, it is desirable 
to choose varieties that will insure @ 
supply of fruit over the entire season. 
The list of quinces to choose from is 
all too small, however, and improve- 
ment in this respect is much needed. 
Until recently, quince varieties have 
been distinguished as “apple-shaped” 
and “pear-shaped.” Now there are 
about a dozen distinct varieties. Of 
these the Orange is the most produc- 
tive and the-most regular bearer; 
while the Rea is an excellent early 
variety; and the Meech and Champion 
are the leading late sorts. These va 
rieties should bear at maturity a little 
less than a bushel per tree. The fruit 
must be handled with care, as it 
bruises easily, destroying the golden 


color and brightness. The quince caD 
be kept only a few weeks after ma- 
turity. ils: 


Uses for Quinces 
As to the uses to which quinces are 
put or ways in which they might be 
‘utilized, the universal practice is to 
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(Concluded on page 21) 
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ear Graham Brothers second price reduction 

cd . in four months, announced September _ 

tt? 3 9th, is simply a reflection of the public’s 

cad confidence in Graham Brothers Trucks. 

2 The new 1-ton Truck chassis price, 

ot f. o. b. Detroit, is— 

$995 

“4 

_ Without greatly increased production 

at this latest exceptional cut would have 

ra been impossible—except for a sacrifice 

ting of the quality that has brought Graham 

eat Brothers so quickly to first position 

site among the world’s exclusive manufac- 

va turers of motor trucks. | 

bs The fact is that Graham Brothers Trucks 

- are better than they ever were—and any 
owner will tell you they have always 

i es been remarkably good. 

able GRAHAM BROTHERS 

at . Detroit «= Evansville — Stockton 

n is ' A DivestOn OR Dovnvce BROTHERS, ING 


~ GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) ‘JMITED - TORONTO, ONTARIO 






GRAHAM BROTHERS 
_ TRUCKS 





SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Co-Operative Production 
of Olives 


(Continued from page 4) 


in a convenient, practical and eco- 
nomical manner. © 


Trees Carefully Selected 


The trees are almost entirely of the 
Mission stock, carefully grafted on 
picholine roots. There are 60 trees 
to the acre. The system of pruning 
and care given the orchards insures 
fruit of good size, quality and early 
n.aturity. 

The plan of organization is exceed- 
ingly simple and is designed to se- 
cure the maximum use of limited 
capital for operation purposes. The 
600 acres are divided up into tracts 


varying from nine to 35 acres in size. 
Each member actually owns his indi- 
vidual tract and may withdraw from 
the association, sell his tract or dis- 
pose of his fruit as he desires at any 
time. 

The association is held together be- 
cause the trees are better and more 
economically cared for by such group 
effort than they could be cared for 
by the individuai. In fact, it would 
be practically im,ossible for the pres- 
ent individual owners to handle their 
tracts unless some such arrangement 
were made. Assessments for the nor- 
mal care of the orchards, irrigation, 
cultivation and pruning are made on 
the acre basis and are distributed 
throughout the year, being divided 
into 12 equal payments of $2.50 *per 
month per acre. ; 


Out of these assessments the asso- 
ciation has, during the 12 years of 
its existence, constructed its own 
farm buildings, including a ranch 
house, barn and machine sheds, and it 
has also acquired teams, tractors, 
plows, cultivators, trucks, and other 
equipment necessary for the success- 
ful care of such an orchard. By such 
arrangement the association has ac- 
complished all of the objects ordi- 
narily sought by. industry in the_issue 
of share capital. 


Standardization Methods 
Table Mountain, thus insuring high 
product under its own brand name of 
‘able Mountain, thus insuring high 
quality of product and stimulating the 
production of quality by assuring the 
highest possible price to the grower. 








EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFORT — 


The riding comfort of a motor car is not dependent 
upon its length, weight or cost, any more than the 


-——e 


comfort of a home depends upon its size. 


If the seats are deep enough and the proper distance 
from the floor; if the seat backs are correctly pitched 
for relaxation; if the upholstery is sufficiently stuffed 
and there is plenty of leg room; above all, if the springs 
are rightly designed and of proper length, you will have 
exceptional riding comfort. Otherwise, you will not. 


Dodge Brothers, with characteristic thoroughness, 
studied and experimented with these details for years. 
Their findings were ultimately incorporated in the 
design of Dodge Brothers Motor Car—without ques- 
. tion now a vehicle that ranks with the first in this 


vitally important feature. 


Donse BrotHersinc.Detrroair 


Dovcse Brotrers (Canapva) Limited 
TORONTS, ONTARIO 
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The group effort. made Possible 
this unique association warrants 
employment of a capable 8UDerintey 
ent and able assistants who pe 
ally oversee not only the care 
cultivation of the trees but also 4, 
picking of the fruit. Only maty 
fruit in the prime of condition 
taken fron: the tree at each pickin, 
and the picked fruit is delivereg 
the packing house each day in 4 
class condition. 

In the packing house the fruit jg 
carefully graded, culled, stemmed ay, 
immediately placed in the Pickling 
vats. After they are thorough 
processed, they are again culled ; 
sorted for color and texture unde 
the careful supervision of a compe 
te.t foreman, whose employment 
again is made possible by the Btoup 
action of the association. 

The canning and sterilizing at , 
temperature of 250 degrees is don 
under the most approved Sanitary 
conditions. Each can is inspecte 
again after cooling and again before 
shipping. The packed product 4 
marketed to the trade through the 
various brokers and jobbers in the 
large centérs of distribution. 


Only One Variety Grown 


The organization of 27 producer 
into an association for the purposes 
of efficient production also made poy 
sible the further standardization of 
their product by the choice of a singlg 
variety. A very thorough investiga. 
tion was made of the available varie 
ties, and the conditions of soil, cf. 
mate and market requirements led 
to selection of the Mission olive ag 
the most desirable variety available 
The choice has been a very fortunate 
one, as the variety has proved to be 
well adapted to the conditions of pro. 
duction and meets the rigid market 
requirements for an excellent ripe 
olive of exceptionally fine texture and 
flavor. 

The successful operation of the 
Berkeley Olive Association during 3 
period of 12 years indicates the possi- 
bilities of co-operative effort. in rais- 
ing capital for the efficient production 
of farm products, and its example is 
well worthy of careful consideration 
by all who are concerned in the more 
efficient production of farm products 
by the economic use of the factors of 
production. 


































































































































HOB8TICULTURISTS in Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Colorado have pe 
titioned the courts of Kansas City for 
a charter to place the Central States 
Horticultural Exposition on a perma- 
nent basis. The purpose of the or- 
ganization, according to the petition, 
is to hold every two years a large ex 
position in Kansas City. The organi- 
zation is to be non-stock, non-profit in 
nature and purely for educational pur- 
poses. A membership fee of $2 per 
biennium is to be assessed. 

The first exposition is to be held 
in Convention Hall December 8 to 10, 
1925. Committees. have been ap 
pointed in -each ofthe interested 
states: Many commercial firms have 
already expressed a desire for space 
in which to display their products. 
The officers of the Central States 
Horticultural Exposition are: i 
Talbert, President, Columbia, Mo.; 
Cc. C. Wiggans, Vice-President, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; George W. Catts, Secre 
tary-Treasurer, Kansas City, Mo. The 
board of directors, other than the 
officers are: A. P. Boles, Bentonville, 
Ark.; George W. Cochran, Stillwater, 
Okla.; Dr. A. D. Crilo, Roswell, N. M.; 
R. §S. Herrick, State House, Des 
Moines, Ia.; Grove M. Porter, Ne 
braska City, Neb.; Dr. E. P. Sand- 
ten, Fort Collins, Colo.; and James 
Sharpe, Council Grove, Kans. _ 
The American Pomological Society 
will meet in Kansas City at the time 
of the exposition, and the leading 
horticulturists from all over tbe 
United States are expected to attend. 











The Young Wife: “The new nurs 
is very scientific. - She never lets any’ 
one kiss the baby while she is around. 
The Husband: “Who would? 










And now the baby hasn’t any nurse 
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fortunate for “happiness,” but wesell might not otherwise have been able 
aye it just the same. You'll not _to obtain. 
market find it illustrated, but it appears on Sears, Roebuck and Co. brings the 
ture and mg every page. The frock for the young centersofthe Old World and 
ot tof. WY? Hest. party; the boy's bicycles the New World ss well direct to the 
luring 2 ie: dad’sradio;mother’snewcoat.Don’t doors of our nine million customers; 
rap they allmean happiness? And could —_they seein ourcatalogs, at prices they 
pduction all of them be had if Sears, Roebuck —_can afford, the things they need, and 
ed and et a ‘es sell — the luxuries they have wanted. 
ne more Merchandise at such low prices! One-fourth of all the families in 
pony A customer recently wrote us:“I the United Statesknowthat weguar- 
take great pleasure in showing my ‘antee them a saving on everything 
furniture to my setae I shall they buy; know we sell only quality 
‘issourl, Hj. alwaysadvertiseyouby yaurhonesty —_ merchandise, honestly illustrated and 
ave pe fg. and great bargains.” described. They know, too, that we 
Sates Things likethat—and every day’s: ‘ship all orders in less than 24 hours. 
perma | - mail contains a great many such let- . Our New Big Catalog for Fall 
tition, A. tets—make us feel that we areareal and Winteris ie. It adn 35,000 Send for ‘Your FEES Copy 
poet factorinthelivesofmillionsofAmer- bargains on everything needed for Catalog, send for it today. This convenient cou- 
rofit in fm. ianfamilies. Youcouldhardlyblame the family, the home and the farm. serge ee — oo 
nal pur Hs for feeling a bit proud inhelping . Send for it today. ad ; 
“tl Sears, Roebuck anaC 
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Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago + Philadelphia + Kansas City Dallas ~- Seattle 91A84 
Send Latest General Catalog. 
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We own and operate Radio Station 
W LS. Tune in on 344.6 meters. 
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A rugged tire 
for rugged work 


For your general utility truck 
you need tires that you don’t have 


to favor. 


You may do most of your driv- 
ing over hard, smooth roads, but 
there are many occasions when 
you are off the main highway— 
when you may want to run over 
plowed land or travel rough 


wood-roads. 


At such times it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that you can depend 
on your tires. 

Developed originally as a bus 
tire, the Kelly Heavy Duty Cord 

~has given such consistently high 

mileage in the exacting require- 
ments of bus service that operators 
of all kinds of pneumatic-tired 
trucks are demanding it. 


You, too, will find it a thor- 
oughly satisfactory investment. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. 
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Horticulturist 


(Continued from page 5) 


Marketing 


The marketing situation is particu- 
larly interesting. The Sand Hill sec- 
tion is quite favorably located. Its 
peaches ripen after those from 
Ceorgia are out of the way and be- 
fore those from the northern sections 
mature, The only competing section 
is in Arkansas, and its fruit goes to 
markets that are practically un- 
touched by the North Carolina 
product. 

The Sand Hill section has excellent 
rail transportation to large eastern 
markets. The Seaboard Air Line, the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern 
all have main lines running directly 
through the territory. The Seaboard 
is best located at present and gets 
most of the business. Keen competi- 
tion exists between these railroads 
and this brings the best of service to 
growers. A large ice plant at Ham- 
let, located at the southern end of the 
section, supplies ice for the entire 
vicinity. No shortages have occurred 
to date, and requests for ice and iced 
cars are: filled on short notice. 

There are three local co-operatives 
in the Sand Hill section. Two of these 
use the American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
as selling agent, and the third em- 
ploys the Federated Growers. The 
keen competition between. these two 
organizations causes them to place 
their best salesmen on the ground 
each year, and thus the growers 
secure better sales service than would 
otherwise be the case. Practically all 
growers belong to one or another of 
these co-operatives. This is most 





Boarding and rooming house of one of the 
companies in which Prof. Matthews is 
interested. It will acc date 50 peopl 





fortunate indeed, but it would be still 
better if the three groups were affili- 
ated in one body. Through‘such a 
body they could standardize and ad- 
vertise the North Carolina peaches 
more effectively than is. possible at 
present. The need for this may not 
be so apparent now, when the supply 
is insufficient to meet the demand, 
but as the acreage increases and the 
supply more nearly meets- the de- 
mand, the need of working together in 
a large way for the best results will 
become more and more apparent to 
the growers. 

An interesting feature of the North 
Carolina peach industry is that prac- 
tically all the peaches are graded and 
packed-by the growers. The relative- 
ly large acreages of individual grow- 
ers are responsible for this method 
teing used in preference to that of 
packing in central plants. The pack- 
ing houses differ in size, shape, ar- 
rangement, equipment and in effii- 
ciency. Some have sizing machines 
and some do not. Notwithstanding 
these variable conditions, an excellent 
pack is gotten out. The associations 
maintain educational forces in the 
field to assist growers in standardiza- 
tion problems. All peaches are gov- 
ernment inspected. These two serv- 
ices, working together, make it possi- 


ble to get out a very good pack. Many . 


peaches are certified as U. S. Fancy, 
and U. S. No. 1 grade is quite com- 
mon. The prevailing opinion is that 
this method is giving as satisfactory 


results as could be obtained through ~ 


central packing houses. 
Annual Peach Show 


The North Carolina people are 
proud of their peach industry.. Every 
year a peach show is held at Hamlet 
at about the beginning of the shipping 
season. The one held this year, which 
I was fortunate to be able to attend, 
was largely attended. It looked about 


like a mid-west county fair. The » 
feature was a large exhibit of peach 
The Kiwanis club gave a dinner that 
was attended by about 500 persons 
Among the speakers were the govg, 
nor, former governor, a general in the 
United States Army, and many others 
All spoke in the most enthusiastic 
terms about the industry. 


Apple Growing in Western North 
Carolina 


There are practically no apple 
grown in the Sand Hill section. Moy 
of them are grown in the foothills ang 
mountains of western North Caroling 
Here the conditions seem Particularly 
favorable for this fruit.. Wild Seedling 
trees are growing all over the region, 
and they are conspicuously healthy, 
productive and long-lived. Req clay 
and gray lands of the Cecil Series 
which prevail here, are especially 
adapted for apples. The long seasop, 
the bright sunshine and the oj 
nights of this highly elevated area 
produce apples of high color ang 
quality. The so-called “thermal” 
belts, while not definitely fixed jp 
position, do seem to offer more or leis 
protection. from late spring and early 
fall frosts. . 

As in most new apple producing 
sections, the orchards are still more 
or less scattered. Only in a few 
places has .there been sufficient cop. 
centration for the best results in mar. 
keting and distribution. The scat. 
tered nature of the plantings has 
been an advantage from the stand. 
point of local marketing, but it has 
been a disadvantage from the stand- 
point of marketing, standardization 
and the handling of off-grade fruits. 

John S. Bowen, President of the 
state horticultural society, has been 
one of the chief factors and pioneers 
in the promotion of apple growing in 
western North Carolina. He believes 
that in too many cases the orchards 
are located on the rough lands on the 
sides and tops of the mountains, re 
sulting in high cost of production. In 
his opinion, orchards on the more roll- 
ing lands are giving the best results. 
He believes that the development of 
the new state road system will open 
up new marketing possibilities, and 
he thinks general farmers should 
plant small orchards in order to profit 





Packing house in the Manic Orchards near 
Southern Pines 


from local demand and to diversify 
their methods. He thinks that North 
Carolina offers excellent opportunities 
in the growing of strawberries, bush 
fruits, brambles, grapes and peaches, 
as well as apples. As for apples, he 
believes that the Stayman, Delicious, 
Rome Beauty and Bonum offer the 
greatest promise. He recommends 
the topworking of odd and unproved 
varieties to one of these. The promo 
tion of such standardized practices is 
part of the program of H. R. Nis 
wonger of the state department of 
horticulture, who is now located at 
Asheville, N. C., as extension agent. 

Horticultural leaders expect that 
fruit growing in western North Caro 
lina will go forward with rapid strides 
in the next few years. 





An Irish barrister spoke on behalf 
of his client whose cow had been 
killed by°a-train: “If the train had 
been run as it should have been ral 
or if the bell had been rung as it 
should) have been rang, or if -the 
whistle had been blown as it should 
have been blewn, both of which they 
did neither, the cow would not have 
been injured when she was killed. 
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Chevrolet has now built 2,000,000 cars—the first 
manufacturer of automobiles with modern sliding gear 
transmission to reach this tremendous production. 


This achievement {has been made possible because 
Chevrolet has met the great public demand for a 
quality car at low cost. 


Chevrolet has a construction typical of the highest 
priced cars; powerful, economical motor that carries 
you over any road; disc clutch; bodies of beautiful 
design; closed models by Fisher; Duco finish whose color 
and lustre last indefinitely; interior of cars beautifully 
and substantially upholstered and fully appointed. 

Be sure to see these cars that have achieved so great a 
degree of public favor—and learn how much automo- 
bile you can really get for little money. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 

















PcrrvRowery 


——— —_ 
‘CHEVROLET, 


for Economical Transportation 


Topring -$525 Sedan -'$775 
Roadster - 525 Gpmmereiel 425 


Coupe - 675 F2S'Chanws 550 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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The greatest 
values 
in automobile . 
history 


ENERAL MOTORS believes that 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oakland, 
Buick and Cadillac now offer the great- - 
est values in automobile history. 


Important improvements in chassis 
construction add to simplicity and per- 
formance. Refinements in body designs 
increase attractiveness and comfort. 


Every change has been made with 
quality as the prime consideration. 
Quality is the first law of General 
Motors. Enormous sums have been in- 
vested in more intensive engineering, 
in labor-saving methods, in reconstruc- 
tion—wherever a better result might 


be achieved. 


Naturally, large economies areattdin- 
able in such an organization as General 
Motors. It enjoys every advantage of 
quantity production; it sells in every 
market of the world. General Motors 
is passing these economies on to the 
purchaser. This makes possible the 
extraordinary values now offered. 


The public may depend upon these 
values. Every car is a car of quality. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND 
7 OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 






‘and early frost in the North, have re- 


"THE COMMERCIAL apple crop will 

be larger than that of last year by 
about 2,000,000 barrels and about the 
same as the five-year average. The 
total apple crop will be about 17,000,- 
000 bushels below that of 1924 and 
about 19,000,000 bushels below the five- 
year average. 

During the past month apples have 
suffered from drought in states south 
of Maryland and Kentucky, and fig- 
ures have also been reduced for the 


American Fruit Grower Magazing 


September 1 Apple Crop Estimate 


Moderate increases | 


Pacific Coast. 
have occurred in the north centra 
states. The smaller total crop as com. 
pared with last year should operate to 
the advantage of commercial groy. 
ers, a8 it will tend to keep off the mar. 
kets much low-grade fruit. 

The following figures were take, 
from the September 1 estimate of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics: 





Total Crop. 


* Commercial Crop. 





| THE June issue we presented an 
article describing the new produce 
market being built in Chicago. The 
dedication ceremonies for this new 
$17,000,000 market were held on Au- 
gust 22, when the key was turned over 
to A. H. Welch and Frank E. Nellis 
of the South Water Market Trust, 
which supervised the building of the 
new market: The produce dealers 
moved from the old South Water 
Street market following business on 





ae 


Handing over the key for the new market to At H. Welch and Frank E, Nellis, repre- . 
senting the preduce dealers : 


HE FOLLOWING review of fruit 
marketing during the past month 
was furnished by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: 

“Prices have moved up and down 
from week to week in response to 
changing supplies. The price level re- 
mains in some instances 10 to 15 per 
cent higher than last season because 
of the decreased production. Dry, hot 
weather in the South and Middle West, 


duced the output of some crops, and 
as a result a slight upturn of prices 
occurred about the middle of the 
month. The general tone of the mar- 
ket has been fully as strong as usual 
at this time of the year in spite of 
the rather sharp contrast with the 





Giimanel Moews obil ion theGMACTime .. 
Payment Plan. = wee GMAC rates are now lower etill. 


high summer prices, The market 

















Production in oduction in 
Thousands of Bushels. Thousands of Barrels, 
Indicated Harvested Indicated Harvested 
State for 1925 for 1925 
. by 5-year by 5-y; 
Sept. 1 1924 Average Sept.1 1924 Average 
Condition 1920-1924 Condition 1920-19% 
Mete work 253: 55: scan... 3. 24,355 23,800 © 29,077 4,809 “a 4,748 
Pennsyivania. 4.05... 6.5002. e ee 6,460 7,267 10,063 992 780 1,006 
ee a eee 6,910 15,184 9,692 1,221 2,520 1,588 
WV ORe VIN a ons oc owicnce’ 4,493 7,00 881 674 800 910 
North Carolina :...........2000. 2,933 6,500 4,423 147 307 134 
Me Sa ee des cS RERS 0 40'.s-50 0 + 0 bajeie 7,826 8,325 9,074 652 694 £28 
REE eS errr ere 7,500 6,200 6,333 1,250 925 1,108 
ON €or ee eres 16,212 7,333 11,032 1,770 1,222 1,883 
SEES SG Ss Og SPUN co o25 Sone cess 2,211 3,000 360 74 150 221 
eg a eee 5,200 5,300 5,395 688 128 
ee fe eS ee 2,340 6,075 3,886 62 162 130 
Se a 1,772 4,500 3,019 41 106 % 
ON SRR ee ae 3,926 3,630 615 850 787 Bi 
oe aes See 2,768 3,024 3,263 sat 806 838 
BA Pea rr Serer 4,773 2,178 3,920 1, 600 1,093 
WOshiINGtOn 2... ..20ccsee- sees 27,300 ,000 26,468 8,160 6,650 7,55 
CPG ov Sebo Foe vecicccc sees 5,952 6,500 6,325 1,428 1,750 1,453 
California. ...0..cccccesececees 6,010 7,370 7,644 1,202 1,474 1,511 
ae iy SS ere aye 162,198 179,101 181,465 30,394- 28,587 30,3 


New Chicago Market in Operation 


Saturday, August 29, and they begar 
business at the new stand on Monday 
morning, August. 31. 


The new market was completed five 


months in advance of contract. Its 
promoters claim that it will increase 
efficiency and lower operating ex 
penses, thus benefiting dealers, pro- 
ducers and consumers. Indications are 
that business is starting off nicely in 
the new market. 





Monthly Market Review 


tends-to recover quickly whenever re 
ceipts decrease a little. 


“Some. markets are burdened with 


produce grown th adjacent trucking 
areas. High early prices and good 
roads have tempted many farmers to 
unload much produce onto some of the 
markets. 


“From the middle of September to 


mid-October is often ‘the heaviest four 
weeks; but the movement is not likely 
to prove much of a record breaker this 
year, owing to the light crops of apples 
and potatoes. These two crops, 
grapes, tomatoes, peaches and lettuce, 
are the heavy and increasing lines. 


. “Phe combined.’ 


shipments so far are within — 


four per ¢ent of those ‘of last seaso® - 
notwithstanding reports of under pro = 
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for October, 1925 





many products helped to increase 






the shipments. 
Sas cal The..Apple Market 
Perate to “fhe outlook is favorable for the 
al grow. apple market season because of the 
the mar. moderate supply in sight and the good 





ce and size of the fruit as 
grown in most shipping sections this 


fe taken Dry cool weather tended to 
te of the deck development of apple diseases 
achltang and ravages of some insects. Late rains 
came in most regions soon enough 

aE tp make some improvement in the size 
rop. of the fruit. In sections where the set 
-_ of fruit was not too heavy the rains 
rvested prought large size which tended to 
5 make up for the smaller number. Ship- 
Svan ments have become active both east 
1920-19% and west and they are considerably in 
4,748 advance of the corresponding move- 
tm ment last year. Western box apples 

910 have been. quoted in a few eastern 

134 markets around $3 per box for Fancy 

Lin e. Eastern apples of the best 
1883 standard grades like A No. 1, red fall 

221 varieties, have sold mostly for $3.50 

@ io $4 per barrel in city markets. 

% Prices at shipping points were a little 

iit pelow opening prices and below those 

a of last season. Sales of Jonathan, best 

+e market grade, ranged at northwestern 
1,453 sipping points at $1.25 to $1.50 per 


1,611 box, compared with corresponding 


30,38 qotations of $1.35 to $1.85 last sea- 

gn. On the whole, good apples have 

‘ peen holding their market position 

10N fairly well in eastern city markets, al- 

‘ though the presence of much very or- 

y begar dinary nearby fruit has tended to giut 
Monday some markets. 

. The Peach and Grape Situation 
ted five “Just about as many carloads of 
ct. Its peaches have been shipped this sea- 
ncrease sn a8 in 1924 to the same date, but 
ng e& nearly one-third of the 33,500 cars in 
‘Ss, Dre this year were from California and 
me these largely shipped to canneries. 
ons jctaal market offerings of peaches in 
icely in astern cities have been moderate, 


vith only some 10,000 carloads avail- 
sie aside from. California and the 
erly supplies from Georgia. Prices 
bed firm most of the season and the 
mage has been about $1 higher than 


last year. 

“Principal peach sections still to be 
heard from are in Pennsylvania, New 
York and Michigan. Most of the com- 
ig Shipments’ are likely to be from 
astern markets, and the market out- 
ok seems favorable, Most of the 
astern Elbertas have been selling 
letely at @ range of $3 to $3.50 per 


“Shipments have been increasing 
from the grape districts of California, 
tad eastern producing sections report 
early market season. Prices of 
California stock have been iower than 
lst year. Karly grapes sold at 50 
eats to $1 for 12-quart baskets in 
vations eastern markets, and. similar 








FOLLOWING figures, taken 

from the September 1 report of 
the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
Economics, show the condition 
with as fruits and nuts in California 











cking aad Florida on September 1: 
gz oxi 
bay (Normal=100 per cent) 
Con. Con. Con. n. 
er to t.1, Aug.1, Sept.1, 1915— 
four Crop. 925. 1925. 1324. 1924. 
ikely Mimonds, Cal..... 56.0 56.6 620 TL 
- this Peicots » Cal 64.0 65.0 *75.6 
» Cal. $1.0 92.2 
pples Grapefruit, 0 78.2 
with BM temo cal: B8 3 
man Olives, 3 69.0 ° 66.4 
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85.8 
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- No doubt the early ripening 
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The Favored | 
Four — Already 
Chosen by Tens 


of Thousands! [4 "A 
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Bearing the same standards of 
surpassing value which char- 
acterize its companion car,the 
famous Chrysler Six; built by 
the same skilled Chrysler 
craftsmanship andof thesame 
high quality of alloy steels; of 
the same distinctive beauty of 
color and line—little wonder 
that the new Chrysler Four 
is sweeping the country. _ 


Literally sweeping the coun- 
try, for Chrysler production 
has been forced by public de- 


mand to the great total of 


more than 800 cars per day. 


Tens of thousands of new 
owners have chosen the Chry- 
sler Four in the three months 


CHRYSLER POUR—Touring Car, $895; Club 
. Hydraulic four-wheel 














since its announcement in 
comparison with both fours 
and sixes of equal or greater 
price. 


So velvety smooth isits power 
flow even at the lower speeds, 
so lightning-like its effortless 
acceleration, so free from 
resonance and any sense of 
vibration, that the Chrysler 
Four is acclaimed as the ulti- 
mate developmentofthe four- 
cylinder principle. | 


We are eager to have you test 
the Chrysler Four in your 
own way, at your earliest op- 
portunity. It will not take you 
long to learn the reason for 
such universal favor. 


Coupe, $995; Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 
brakes at slight extra cost, 


CHRYSLER ited emg $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; Seda 1695; Royal 
Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; ee Se Crown lapertal, rr ad . 

All prices f.. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with fullballoon tives. 


There are Chrysler. dealers and superior Chrysler 


All dealers are in 


” service everywhere. 
position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
pan es + exctu 
All Chaviioe motels ane geoteceed » lle = sive, pennasell cor numbering 


evidence of tampering. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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(ill Borers with 


UCCESSFUL orchardists by the thousand use Niagara PARA 

(pure Para Dichloro Benzene) to kill root borers, aphis and 
grape phylloxera. Take a leaf from their book and save your 
trees and your profits. 
Niagara PARA is guaranteed pure, unadulterated Para Dichloro- 
benzene. The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture and State Experiment 
Stations recommend. this treatment for control of these dan- 
gerousinsects. It is effective, you run no risk of damaging your 
trees, and it is the cheapest way. 

Protect young trees with PARA 

Tests show that Niagara PARA does not harm trees even as 
young as-one year old where directions are followed. - Experi- 
ments in California apple orchards prove that Para Dichloro 
Benzene controls the damaging wooly apple aphis. 


Ask your dealer for Niagara PARA. It is. guaranteed to be 
pure, unadulterated Para Dichlorobenzene. Also, send to us 
now for New PARA Folder and latest Government bulletin 
on borer control. Sent FREE if you give your dealer’s name. 


NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 
9 East 41st Street, New York City 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann-Co. Selling Agents for 
San Francisco, California California, Washington, Oregon 
* Unless this Chemical is absolute 


ly unadulterated it is ineffec- 
tive. The Niagara PARA label insures the highest purity. 
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KITSELMAN , FENCE 


* can save. 
Write for Catalog 


: Dept. 200 MUNCIE. IND. 


GOULDS 
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Less Investment— 
Lower Upkeep Cost 


A Fordson tractor, ‘Trackpull 


equipped, will cost you less than -and 
any other crawler type tractor of 
the same weight—operate at lower S b b H. 
cost with less attention—and give upurdan omes 
you more efficient service. 
‘ These strong statements are With a Goulds Autowater System 


| emphatically borne out by 
the experience of users, 
among whom are many pro- 
gressive fruit growers. 


you can have running water wher- 
ever you want it at the turn of a 
tap, in kitchen, laundry, bathroom, 


The automatic spring release of the 
Trackpull protects the tread from 
breakage—the multiple disc clutch 
control permits making square 
turns without differential strain. 
You cannot get better traction 
equipment for orchard or garden. 


Let us send you 
our new book- 


1 J, describ- 
Ask your Fordson dealer about this < wie 

or write us for informative litera- ing our complete 
ture. « line of Electric 


and Engine 
Driven Systems. 


geneetg ests 


Belle City Mfg. Co. 


Racine, Dept. F-10 Wisconsin 
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Keeping Cider Sweet 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE: 
Please mail me a recipe for keeping cider 
sweet so that I may store it away for 
winter use.—C. rizor.a. 

NSWER: You can preserve cider 
either by htating it or by adding 
chemicals. 

It is not advisable to heat cider to 
the boiling point since this would in- 
jure the flavor. However, by heating 
it to 180 to 185 degrees Fahrenheit 
and sealing the cans at once, you can 
keep the cider very vell. Of course, 
you may have some cans speil, but 
most of it will keep satisfactorily. 
This temperature destroys the germs 
fairly well and at the same time does 
not injure*the flavor appreciably. If 
you have a steam jacketed kettle in 
which to heat the cider, you will find 
this method quite effective. 

The Oregon Agricultural College 
recommends heating cider to 160. de- 
grees Fahrenheit for about 15 minutes 
to expel the air and then to raise the 
temperature “to about 165 degrees 
Fahrenheit and can or bottle at once. 

if you want to use chemicals, you 
can use either benzoate of soda or 
sulphurous acid. You .can use two- 
tenths of one per cent of either of 
these, and they. will prevent cider 
from spoiling. I believe that one- 
tenth of-one per cent will be sufficient. 
This amount is commonly used in. cat- 
sups, preserves, etc. The government 
requires that the content of benzoate 
of soda or sulphurous acid be labeled 
on the containers. Of course, if you 
use the cider at home it will be un- 
necessary to label it. 





Storage for Home Use 


AMERICAN Fruit. GROWER MAGAZINE: 
I am building a new home, and I want 
to provide a good storage room for fruits 
and vegetables‘in the basement. Please 
give me your advice.—T. E. S., Ohio. 

NSWER: ,You can construct a 

storage room in the basement of 
your house that will give satisfactory 
storage results for your home needs. 

If you are going to have a sun par- 
lor attached to your house, a storage 
room under this would give excellent 
results. If you are not going to have 
a sun room, or if the sun room is in 
the main part of the- house, you can 
partition off a room and fit it especial. 
ly for storage purposes. 

The storage room should be sepa- 
rated from -the furnace room by a 
brick or concrete wall so that it may 
be kept cool and fairly moist. I think 
it best to have an earth floor in the 
storage room. This will give you a 
moister air than a floor of concrete. 
Your storage room should have good 
ventilation to the outside of the house. 
By wise handling of the ventilators, 
you can so regulate the temperature 
that you can secure good results. The 
greatest difficulty will be in providing 
the proper conditions in the fall 
months. Sometimes after the prod- 
ucts are stored, we have spells of 
fairly warm weather. Under such 
conditions the best thing to do is to 
open the ventilators in the evening so 
as to let in cool air. Then you should 
close the ventilators in the morning 
so as to retain the cool air and pre- 
vent the entrance of the warm air. 
You should not have any heating 
pipes run through your rage room. 
If your storage room is located under 
a sun parlor adjoining the house, this 
matter will work out very nicely. 


Dried Fruit Industry 
of California 


-A-MERICAN FRUrr GrowER MAGAZINE: 
In reading the article on “The 
Evaporatec Fruit Industry” in the 
August issue, I note that while the 
information given is doubtless applic- 
able to most of the United States 
there are several statemetits -which 
are- not applicable to ‘present condi- 
tions in the dried fruit industry of 
Since this has been my 
special study for over six years, I take 
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the liberty of calling attention to 
following facts concerning the 
hydration of fruits in California: 

1. At least 25 to 30 per cent of the 
California’ prune crop is being de 
hydrated this year and the tonnage gy 
dehydrated will probably exceed that 
of any of the Northwest states. 

2. There is a rapidly incre 
tonnage of raisins being dehydrateg 
in the Sacramento valley. 

3. Kiln dryers have been found no 
cheaper to operate than modern m 
circulating air blast tunnel dehydr. 
tors. 

4. Chinese do not have a monopoly 
on apple drying in either Sebastopo} 


or Watsonville, in fact, they are Very 


much in the minority. 

5.- No cabinet dryers and very fey 
kiln dryers being built here. Pragt. 
cally all new construction on air blag 
tunnel principle. 

6. Because of the greater | 
of air blast tunnel dehydrators, ther 
is no cutting down of the temper, 
ture differential between the two ends 
as compared with a shorter natura 
draft tunnel. 

7. All tunnel dehydrators here are 
built of concrete or hollow tile, no 
wood or metal. No steam heated de 
hydrators are being built or used; al] 
are -heated by oil burning furnaces, 
Fans are generally placed in the pos. 
tion of blowing rather than as a su 
tion fan—A. W. Christie, University 
of California. ' 





_Gummosis on Sweet 
Cherries 


AMERICAN Fruit GROWER Macazine: 
I have several sweet che trees which 
are dying back. The bark is splitting 
and is coming loose from the trunk. On 
tree has died and others are starting the 
same way. Please advise me what to 
do.—P. J., Idaho. 

ANSWER: I am unable to definitely 

identify your trouble from the de 
scription which you sent in. However, 
I am_ inclined to believe that your 
difficulty is due to a disease called 
“gummosis.” This disease is caused 
by bacteria and is serious on stone 
fruits. in the Northwest. Cherries 
seem to be affected more than any of 
the other stone fruits. The disease is 
most serious on young trees. On 
trees 10 to 12 years old, the damage is 
largely confined to small branches, 
spurs and buds. 

You will find cankers in the vicinity 
of the places where the trees are 
splitting and exuding gum. The re 
moval of these cankers with a sharp 
knife will help to decrease the infec 
tion. Some authorities have reported 
success from wrapping the branches 
with cloth or burlap. In future plant 
ings, you should use resistant varie 
ties. Disinfect wounds with corrosive 
sublimate one -part by weight to 1000 
of water. Some authorities recom 
mend the topworking of desirable va 
rieties on. Mazzard seedlings. The 
buds should be set in the limbs and 
not in the trunks. This prevents it 
fection of th@ trunk and also tends to 
prevent the spread of infection from 
one limb to another. I suggest that 
you send to the Washington 
tural Experiment Station, Pullman, 
Wash., and ask for a copy of Bulletip 
92. 


x 
Yearbook for 1925 





AMERICAN Fruirr GROWER MaGAZINE: | 


Please tell me how I can secure a copy of 
the 1925 Yearbook.—H. A., Ohio. 
NSWER: The Yearbooks for each 
year do not become available 
until about June of the following year. 
I doubt if you -will be able to secure 
the 1926 Yearbook before June, 1926 
You can now secure copies of the 19% 


earbook. 
Probably the best way: for you to 
obtain a Yearbook is through the rer 


resentative in Congress from your 


district or from one of your United 
States senators. They have an allotted 
number for distribution and will prob 
ably be glad to send you a copy. 
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{nstallation and Care of a 
Radio Set 


(Continued from page 9) 
a diameter of six feet. Take a 
of heavy copper wire and sol- 
ger it to the tops of the pipe, for 
which purpose about seven or eight 
ches have been left- above the 
und. Solder the wire in such a 
manner that all of the pipes are con- 
pected one to the other. Using an- 
other length of wire, connect to the 
receiving set and you will have a very 

efficient ground. 

A simpler and just as efficient a 
method is to use the water well. Take 
a copper plate about two feet square, 
solder a long length of wire to it and 
drop it to the bottom of the well. This 
method really is the most satisfactory, 
put we hesitate to advise it, as it fre- 
quently is necessary to extend the 

d wire a long distance in mak- 

the connection. Ground - connec- 
tions should never be more than 10 
feet long, and should be kept at least 
one foot away from the antenna 
jead-in. Streams of water can like- 
wise be used in the same manner, and 
if they flow freely the year around 
they make good grounds. — 

The “B” Battery 

‘The antenna and ground systems 
are the most important parts of the 
receiving outfit and you cannot give 
them too much attention, both in their 
installation and care. Now for the 
next important unit, the “B” batteries. 
These can be either of the storage or 
of the dry cell type. They should al- 
ways be kept above 18 volts per cell. 
If they are of the storage kind, the 
hydrometer must always show them to 
be between 1250 and 1300 specific 
gravity. If you want good results, 


never permit them to fall lower. In-|- 


stall them in such a manner that the 
leads to the set are short and direct; 
‘never carry them (the leads) unneces- 
sary distances. Keep the- charger 
handy, put the batteries on to charge 
for a few hours each day, see that 
the water level is maintained, using 
only pure distilled water for this pur- 
‘pose, and this end of the set will func- 
tion perfectly. Another thing to re- 
member is to coat the terminals with 
a fairly heavy dressing of vaseline, 
using it to prevent the corrosion 
which the acid solution promotes. The 
“B” batteries of your radio receiving 
set are what gives you that “fine 
clear tone” you do, or will, “brag 
about.” Never placé them in a dark, 
damp place, for dampness, in the case 
of wet or storage batteries will cause 
wnending trouble. In the case of dry 
batteries, dampness. means ruin. 


The “A” Battery ss 

The care of the “A” battery is prac- 
tically the same as the~care of the 
‘“B.” All advice in the above para- 
, graph on “B” batteries can be followed 
in caring for your “A” battery, 
whether it be of the dry cell or stor- 
age battery type. Here I shall take 
the opportunity to recommend storage 
betteries, both “A” and “B,” over the 
ary cells. Their principal advantage 
lies in the fact that they can be re- 
charged at regular intervals, which is 
impossible with dry batteries. Storage 


batteries come in all sizes from one|- 


to six volts for the “A,” and by pur- 
chasing several trays of the 22-volt 
units, we can build up the desiréd 
Voltage for the “B” system. Chargers, 
or rectifiers, are cheap and easy to 
use, and the current from the battery, 
by their use, is steady and consistent 
at all times, which adds- to the life 
of the vacuum tubes used in the set. 


Care in the Selection of Tubes 


‘Space will not permit of a lengthy 
. @iseussion of the vacuum tube, and 
I'shall merely warn you against the 
“bootleg” variety .that is “floating” 
atound today. Purchase only those of 
Rational repute, well advertised and 
guaranteed. Anyone who is not afraid 
to tell the public about their product 
ig not afraid to guarantee or “back 
_ &” their claims. “Just as good’s” are 
“RO good. > 


~ 
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“If we were 


only rich, too” 


Can you afford’ 






nof to have itr 


OU REMEMBER the time 

when the automobile was 
regarded as a luxury. Most of 
us used to say: “If I were rich 
I'd have one, too. But I can’t 
afford it.” 


But eventually it dawned on 
us that the automobile was a 
utility. Our neighbors, no bet- 
ter off than we, bought one. We 
rode in it and then bought one 
—everybody bought a car. 
Farmers were the last. But 
when they found out that they 
needed automobiles they 
boughtthem. Today more than 
a third of the cars that are run- 
ning in the United States are 
on farms. 
Wouldyou give up yourcar? 
Everything new is regarded 
as a luxury at first, as is 
natural. Steel ploughs were 
luxuries to the owners of 


_ Model 10 (without tubes)—880 


Radio 
Speakere 






wooden ploughs. Mowing 
machines were stews to the 
owners of scythes. Reapers 
were luxuries to the owners of 
cradles, Tractors were luxuries 
to the owners of horses. Elec- 
tric light was a luxury to the 
owners of kerosene lamps. 
Today these “luxuries” are 
commonplace because they 
proved to be more useful than 
the things they replaced. 
Anything that is indispen- 
sable to the human family be- 
comes universal. That is why 
Radio is so quickly Arig 


universal. It got a hold muc 


faster than did the automobile. 
And it costs much less. 


P. S. In deciding which set to buy do not 
be confused by technical talk. Look for 
simplicity. Consider the experience and 
reputation of the manufacturen 
Talk with your neighbors as well 
as dealers. When you have done 
this, it will not surprise us at all if 
you choose an Atwater Kent. 


$12 to $28 eee | 


Model 20 Compact—880 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 










Edwin T. Meredith, Ex-Secretary . 
of Agriculture, and Arthur Capper, “ 
Ex-Governor of Kansas, are owners 
of two great groups of publications | 
~ much read by farm families. 


- 


Recently these publications asked 
many thousands of farmers, in varie 
ous parts of the United States, what 
make of Radio they expected to buy, 
In the answers, Atwater Kent led 
all other makes, 


_ 


A good set deserves a 
good speaker 


A poor Railio Speaker would ruin 
the performance of the best Receiv- 
ing Set. Two things a good speaker 
must have—tone-quality and volume. 
Our Radio Speaker has both, and is 
a thing of beauty besides, It should 
be used with every Atwater Kent set 
—and makes any set better. 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every 
Thursday evening: at Q o'clock (Eastern 
Standard, Time) through stations: 


wor... Buffalo 
wwjy ... Detroit 
weco Minneapolis 

Se. Paul © 
woc . . Davenport 
. + Cincinnati 


wEaF . . New York 
wyar . Providence 
weer ... . Boston 
wri . Philadelphia 
weak . Pittsburgh 

WSAI 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO, 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
4717 Wissanickon Ave. PHILADELPHIA 


Send for it! 
We will gladly send you 
Sree a copy of this beauti- 
fully illustrated 32-page 
booklet if you will just 
write and ask us. In it-you 
will find descriptions and 
prices of Atwater Kent 
Receiving Sets, Radio 
Speakers and other-equip= 








ment, 





~ Quince Deserves More 
Attention 


(Continued from page 12) 


employ them for -preserves and 
marmalades, Stewed with apples or 
pears, quinces give added flavor and 
piquancy to these fruits, while boiled 
quinces served hot with cream make 
a most. excellent dessert. In Europe, 
the quince is highly valued as a dried 
fruit, while in .some parts of this 


country it is becoming. a profitable 
canning crop. Strangely, too, the 
quince seems to have certain qualities 
which prove beneficial to those who 
suffer with asthma. ; 

Certainly, a fruit with so many pos- 
sibilities should not be neglected al- 
together, particularly by the amateur 
gardener who is seeking variety and 
novelty in his planting. A few 
quince trees, selected with some 
thought. to the variety, should prove a 
worth while in any garden. 


Principles and Practice of 
Sun-Drying Fruit . 


66 PRINCIPLES and Practice of Sur 

ng Fruit” is the title of 
Bulletin 388 of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. The authors 
are A. W. Christie and L..C. Barnard. 
Persons interested in sun-drying will 
find this bulletin useful. It may be 
obtained: on request from the unk 
versity. f 
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FIRST AND MOST 


Wherever there are automobiles, Exide 
is part of the language. The word is 
as well known in England and Canada 
as it is in the United States. There are 
Exide Dealers throughout Europe and 
South America, and in Australia, India, 
and South Africa. 

Everywhere Exide is recognized as 
the long-life battery and therefore as 
the econom‘cal battery. You will find. 
the right-sized battery for your car at 
the nearest Exide Dealer’s. You can 
also get Exide Radio Batteries at Exide 

‘ Dealers and at radio dealers. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadeiphia 
In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
z 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 




























Exide was the pioneer battery on the first 
electrically equipped car in America 
(1911). Teday, more new cars leave their 
manufacturers’ hands equipped eith the 
product of the Exide plant than with any 
other battery. , 
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.the’ manager made a settlement for 














e 
HE CO-OPERATIVE movement is Directors cannot take their duties 
fairly new in some sections and too seriously. After election they 
growers are having some experiences should study the laws of their state 
which those in other sections had long and the principles of co-operation if 
ago. One of the things that the older they are not already thoroughly fa. 
co-operatives have learned is that op- miliar with them. They should keep 
erations must be conducted on a busi- in close touch with their association. 
ness basis. They should require detailed financia} 
In the days of organization, enthu- reports every month and such other 
siasm-often runs high. In. the face of information as they need to keep 
serious opposition, extravagant claims themselves fully informed. After hav. 
are sometimes made. Some folks have ing all this information, they should 
made the mistake of believing the exercise a hand in directing the af. 
principal work’ was finished when the fairs in the interests of members. 
membership was signed up. This, 
however, is not the ease. The real ‘THE BRITISH Columbia Berry 
test comes after an association is or- Growers’ Co-operative Union will 
ganized. it must be made a business request of the provincial government a 
success before its permanence is as- Joan of $100,000 on ‘the assets of the 
sured. Growers can usually be held organization and a fixed loan of $30, 
in line for a while by promises, by 99 for a period of six years. The 
appeals to their sentiment, and by union owes its members about $13,000 
charges of manipulation on the part of 
opposing intérests. But an organiza- crop of 1924, because of the fact that 
tion must seoner or later show busi- ay returas for these years have not 
ness efficiency if it is going to hold ye¢ peen received from the purchasers, 
its members in line. Even iron-bound ° phe gnion handled 1,000,000 pounds 
contracts cannot hold an association o¢ perries, or about one-tenth of the 
together when it cannot “deliver re- orop of the section, in 1924. A ‘can- 
sults, and by results we mean dollars nory was purchased to take care of 
and cents returned to growers fer the surplus, and a winery was estab- 
products delivered. lished to handle loganberries. Part of 
Responsibility for successful opera- ¢pe- 1923 crop had to be held over and 
tion rests with the directors and man- wos sold in 1924 
ager. It is the business of the direc- gptire output for 1924 was sold last 
tors to select a competent manager year Large shipments of canned 
and then to follow the work of joods were made to England 
the association closely and help the ; 


manager to make it a success. Too 
E HE CALIFORNIA Almond Growers’ 
often the diréctors take their posi T Siseemes'" Sale Peakicleco, has 


i a matter honor. In too 

yard te they pS inform them- ime local associations as members, 

selves fully about the principles of Tepresenting approximately 3381 or 

cooperation so that they’ can effi- chards, having an aggregate of over 

ciently perform their duties. It is a 25,000 acres, widely distributed over 
the state from Butte county on the 


1 ibility to be director, 
as ete Ghectter in sdostion iaoend north to Riverside county ¥ the 
which con- 


south. The exchange, 
sponattaetien ene eeeneies: Be Fe stitutes the marketing organization 
Another mistake made by directors Of the local associations, owns 
is that too many of them trust every- Operates a large packing house at 
thing to the manager and do not fol- Sacramento. This plant is equipped 
low the closely enough to for hulling, shelling, grading and 
know its real character. Now, of packing for the market. Grading is 
course, it is a good thing to trust a by size and varieties, a vacuum ma- 
manager. Im fact, no manager should Chine being used for grading as to 
be employed or retained who is not Quality. The 1923 output of the state 
trusted. But the conduct of a co- amounted te 11,000 tons, of which the 
operative is a business pfoposition, ©Xchange handled between 7000 and 
and business principles must be em- 8000 tons. The production for 1924 
ployed in its operation. No good busi- did mot vary greatly from that of 1923. 
ness man d on trust alone; he Am estimate of. the 1925 production 
builds on a firmer foundation. Di- is not available at this time. 
rectors are elected to direct the busi- The almond tree blossoms in Febre 
ness and they should do so. Not only 
do they owe this to members, but in 
some states the laws impose penalties 
on directors found guilty of “criminal 
negligence.” Furthermore, a man’s var 
conscience will bother him less if he gees into the exchange pool for grai- 
understands his duties and performs ; 
them; especially will this be the case the exchange are not confined to those 
should trouble later occur. 
In my own co-operative experience, 
I have observed several casés in which 
eo-operative failures were due largely 
to matiect of the var nnaR wed 
case W. was outstanding re- Secretary 
gard, the directors required no urer of the Hubbard Co-operative 
monthly financial report. When an im- 
portant question arose, it was. cus- 
tomary with them to refer it to the 
manager “with power to act.” The di- 
rectors in this case thought every- 
thing was going nicely, but at the an- 
nual meeting, for which an audit had 
to be made, it developed that the as- 
sociation was m such bad condition 
that it had to be liquidated and aban- 
doned.. Notwithstanding the fact that 








$15,000 in the face of threatened 
criminal charges, the association could 





on 
not be saved. . at 
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for October, 1925 


uation of the sign-up campaign 

on 2 conservative basis. A minimum 
of 1000 members has been set to 

be obtained by December 5, 1925. On 
that date & meeting of all members is 
to be held. If the goal has not been 
ed by that time, the members 
will have the opportunity to cancel 
their contract and membership and 
the $5 membership fee will be re- 
ed. The membership now in- 

es about 600 members. There are 
about 2500 grape growers in the state. 





T= FLORIDA Citrus Exchange 
will stamp the name “Sealdsweet” 
on all fruit of that grade marketed 
during the coming season. This move 
was decided upon at a recent meet- 
ing of the executives. The advertis- 
ing value of this method is believed 
to be many times greater than the 
eost of marketing the crop. All of the 
newspaper and magazine advertising 
carried by the exchange during the 
coming season will inform consumers 
of the method of stamping and will 
urge them to demand fruit carrying 
the Sealdsweet stamp. 





Horticultural Conference 


and Fruit Show 


fer AMERICAN Pomological So- 
ciety will hold nm conjunction with 
the Central States Exposition at Kan- 
gas City December 8, 9 and 10 a large 
national horticultural conference and 
fruit show. Matters of vital concern 
to the fruit growing industry will be 
discussed. and plans laid for solution 
of problems. Participation in the 
various exhibits of this show will be 
open to fruit growers in the United 
States and Canada. This big fruit 
conference will be attended by men 
interested in the fruit industry from 
all angles and will be one of the 
biggest horticultural meetings of the 
year. Most of the different states 
will also have large exhibits of fruits. 
An exceptionally fine list of prizes 
will be offered. Many valuable pre- 
niums will also be given for special ~ 
exhibits by various commercial con- 
cerns. Competitive exhibits will in- 
dude barrel, box, basket and plate dis- 
plays of 21-the important varieties. 
Fruit can be shipped at any time to 
Kansas City and should be addressed 
care of the Kansas City Cold Storage 
Company. Fruit shipments should be 
prepaid and made in time to arrive in 
—_ City not later than Decem- 
ber 


Full details of this fruit conference | 
and show may be obtained by writing 
to Secretary H. C. C. Miles, American 
Pomological Society, Milford, Conn., 
or to. George W. Cotts, Chamber of 
Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 





New Apple Disease in 
Northwest 


APRELIMINARY report of a-new 
apple disease which has been 
puzzling orchardists of the Northwest 
for several years is contained in 
Bulletin 217, issued by the Oregon 
Experiment Station. Its title is “Per- 
ennial Cankér of ‘Apple Trees.” The 
authors are Dr. S. M. Zeller, plant 
pathologist at the experiment station, 
and Leroy Childs, superintendent of 

the Hood River branch station. 
Dificulfy in controlling what 
seemed to. be a strain of the ordinary 
aithracnose of apple trees has been 
discovered by the pathologists here to . 
be due to the fact that the so-called 
| is an entirely new species of 
Parasitic fungus never before de- 
scribed, which differs in habit from 
anthracnose im many respects and 
does not respond to the ordinary 
of control. The common 


ae positively known for this die- ting out the diseased tissues and 
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ESSEX COACH 


This is the finest Essex many thousands—the 
ever built. And the _largestincreaseknown : New 
price is the lowest for _in the industry. HUDSON 
which Essex ever sold. : PRICES 
‘Sica ibleonly This enormous pro- 
through the largest duction gives advan- $1195 

© of 6cdied tages in economical 
‘cars in the world’s purchase of materials, arr ae 
history. savingsin manufacture 
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of assistance in checking its advance. 
In districts where the disease is pres- 
ent, pruning should be reduced to a 
minimum until control measures are 
better understood, says Dr. Zeller, as 
r most infections are through wounds 
anthracnose, The —scientific name | of this sort. Cuts on the main scaf- 

um perennans Zeller and | fold branches should be avoided espe- 
cially, he says. 








especially the 
Bordeaux-oil, appears to be ;has been found to extend over most 


Oregon, Washington 


Columbia. The station here is now 
working to ascertain control methods3 
and any progress will be announced ing our efficiency system.” 
as soon as made.—John OC. Burtner. 


of the apple growing sections. of one of them should decide to go on 
and British the road,” she answered. 








A lady who had married a traveling 
man decided to raise chickens, When. 
Eradication measures involve cut- her husband came home from his long 
trip, she showed them to him. He 
with an. antiseptic wound noticed she had five hens and two 

Distribution. of the disease roosters. “Why the two roosters, with 
five hens?” be asked, “That's in case 


“Mr. Wampus, I fear you are ignore | 











“Maybe so, Mr. Gump,” responded 
the clerk addressed, “but somebody 
has to get the work done.”—Louisville | 











































































667) URING the past 20 years pro- 
duction of citrus fruits in Cali- 
fornia has irfcreased from 11,000,000 


increased 135 per cent, while /the pop- 
ulation of the United States and Can- 
ada has increased only 36 per cent. In 
other words, the California crop has 
increased nearly four times as rapidly 
as the population and there have also 
been substantial additions to the total 
supply of citrus fruits from other 
sources as well. Of the 58° oranges 
which each of the 120,006,000 people 
comprising the American market now 
eat in a year, 36 come from. California 
and 22 from Florida and other sources. 
Of the 36 from California, 25 are mar- 
keted through the California Fruit 


sie. 


to 27,000,000 boxes. Production has . 


Growers’ Exchange and 16 of them are 
‘Sunkist. Four out of five lemons 
tome from California. 

“During the 18 years of Sunkist ad- 
vertising, a total investment of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 has been made; 
while the gross sales during this same 
period have aggregated $800,000,000. 
This expenditure, therefore, represents 
an investment averaging three-fourths 
of one per. cent of the grése sales.’ . 

“During the past ‘five years approx- 
imately one per cent of the gross sales 
has been invested in advertising, but 
this amount has never exceeded one 
and one-fourth per cent. 

“Advertising to the consumer is 
fundamental in increasing the con- 
sumption of a rapidly imereasing pro- 
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American rurt rower ! 


3 Months to Pay 
» Oliver Oversize Cords 


Positively the best values in Standard 
Built Tires ever offered. Right now 
you can equip your car with brand 
new, absolutely first quality Cord 
Tires guaranteed for 12,000 miles, 
and not only save big money, but 
“Pay As You Ride” in smail month- 
ly amounts. 


10 DAYS Free 


Send only $1 now, whether you order one 
or more tires. Take 10 days after they ar- 
rive to compare with any of the best 
known standard makes. If not convinced 
that you have found the biggest tire value 
in America, return shipment at our ex- 
pense and get your money 


If you decide te put tires on your car, 
take 90 days: -to y nce in small 
monthly amounts. You’ll never miss the 
y money by this liberal plan and you wit} 
me enjoy: perfect fr frem. tire trouble 
Ee the nce of the year. 


GUARANTEED 
12,000 MILES , 


Order direct from us. Oliver Cords are not sold 
through dealers. We employ no salesmen; no agents, 
maintain no branches. Entire output goes to car own- 
ers direct, saving all expense of salaries, commissions, 
rents, etc. You pay much less for Oliver Cords than 
the list prices of nationally advertised brands. Yet 
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always been famous. 








W. W. KIMBALL Co. 
(Established 1857) “ 
Factory and Executive Offices: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., Dept.G, 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, If. 


Gentlemen :Please mail information on Style @ Piano 

Sead catalog on instruments marked K:1) KIMBALL | 

DRIMBAEL Phonosapte KIMBALL Unies | 
8 

Pianos O KIMBALL Player Pianos. ] 

Name | 

|] Address. 
























Mention Style 60. 


oe Upright, Style 60, is a gem of unusual tone 
and beauty with a heritage of durability and 
tone quality for which KIMBALL products have 


Height 4 feet 134 inches —full 734 octaves. 
Select mahogany veneer —art finish. 


4 responsible KIMBALL dealer should be near—if not, write 
us, and we will sell to you direct. 











000 miles and are 
rect-prices on the 


31x4 S. S. 


Olivers are absolutely miles. And 
many car owners report they have driven 18,000 to 20,- 


All Oliver Cords are Oversize and Non-Skid 
Price Tube Price Tube 
30x3, Clin. $10. 30 


30x3Ye Clin. 13.95 
30x34 S. S. 15.95 2.46 
22:95 2.90 


e 
3-Hour Service oN. “2% 
will be on its way within 3 hours after 
ship on approval. If you are not satisfied, returm ‘shipment and we instantly refund you 
$1.00. Don't lay this aside. Write us today,stating what tires to ship you. 


Oliver Tire & Rubber Works, 1467 So. Michigan Ave., Dept.200,Chicago 


for 12,000 







still going d. Note amaz di- 
handsome all black Oliver Cords. 







85 $1.85 
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32x4¥o8.S. 3250 490 
33x5 &. S. 39.85 5.45 





when 3" order from 
only $1.00 deposit. Order 
receipt. Remember we 








duction of fruit. It increases the per 
capita consumption and develops new 
consumers. It widens the grower’s 
markets and produces a consumer de- 
mand which helps the jobber and the 
order 
takers, sell the fruit. It strengthens 
the relations between the grocer; the 
trade and the consumer. It makes it 
possible for the jobber and retailer to 
sell quicker at lower margins per turn- 
over, and to give the consumer a prod- 
uct uniformly distributed at a lower 
cost of. distribution. 
“The objectives of our present Sun- 
kist campaign, which now incurs an- 
nually an investment of approximately 
$1,000,000, are the same as those of 
our. first campaign in 1907, when the 
per capita consumption of oranges 
was.20 as contrasted with 58 today, 
and the initial investment was $6000. 
“The market for a fruit product is 
people and our advertising seeks to 
get the merits and uses of our fruit 
effectively before as large a percentage 
of this country’s population as possi- 
ble. We appeal to the appetite; we 
set forth their healthful qualities; we 
publish recipes and uses—all with the 
thought of telling to the masses what 
may be now known only toa few. ~ 
“Although the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange today ranks among 
the country’s largest advertisers, its 
Sunkist advertising and dealer service ~ 
work costs only seven cents 2 box on 


Tlemons and four’ and one-half cents a 


box on oranges, or about. one-fourth 
to two-fifths of a cent a dozen. Stated 
in another way, the exchange today 
spends less than one cent a year per 
consumer to advertise and merchan- 
dise its products. 

“Figured on the f£. o, b. sales of the 
organization during the past 18 years 
of advertising, the advertising cost 
has averaged only 1.07 per cent of the 
f. o. b. value of the crop sold. The 
combined sales and advertising cost 
is lower than that known on any other 
agricultural commodity.”—W. B. Geis- 
singer, in address before American In- 
stitute of Co-operation, Philadelphia. 


‘THE JULY 27 issue of Commerce 
Reports contains an excellent article 
on the “United States Foreign Trade 
in. Apples,” by D. J.-Moriarty of the 
Foodstuffs Division. Besides giving 
much general and detailed information 
on the subject, the article presents a 
large amount of statistics. Those in- 
terested may obtain a copy on request 
from the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


[* THE Wenatchee district of Wash- 

ington approximately $750,000 will 
be expended this year for additional 
cold storage capacity. It is planned 
te provide cold storage room for more 
than 1000 cars of apples, besides com- 
mon storage for nearly 5000 cars. The 
additions will more than double the 
cold storage capacity of the district, 
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crease in common storage facilities. 
jn past years of large production, the 
jack of sufficient storage space has 
made it difficult to secure the needed 
refrigerator cars with which to prop- 
erly move the crop in the fall of the 
year. With the increased storage 
space Which will now be available, a 
larger proportion of the apples can be 
pneld safely, and thus the demand for 
refrigerator cars can be distributed 
over a longer period. 





RECENT report of the American 
A Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion shows that there were five co- 
operatives among the 100 leading ad- 
yertisers in American newspapers dur- 

1924. The five co-operatives were 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, with a 
budget of $465,000; California Prune 
and Apricot Growers’ Association, 
with a budget of $180,000; The Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, with 
a budget of $180,000; the Dairymen’s 
League of New York, with a_ budget of 
$150,000; and the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, with a budget of $100,000. 

It is significant that of the five co- 
operatives mentioned, four of them 
were fruit growers’ associations. 
Nothing shows better than this the 
progressive methods of fruit growers 
in developing modern business prac- 
tices in the handling and marketing 
of their products. 

Besides the newspaper advertising, 
it should be borne in mind that these 
associations spent large sums in other 
kinds of advertising besides that in 
newspapers. 


DURING 1924, 220,912,000 pounds of 
dried prunes were shipped to 
other countries from the United 
States, which was nearly double the 
previous export record established in 
1921. The shipments during 1924 





-were valued at $13,218,000, according 


to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Apple exports also established a 
new record in 1924, amounting to 
1,881,000 barrels and 6,719,000 boxes, 
valued at $24,287,000. 

Orange exports likewise reached a 
new high record, amounting to 2,564,- 
000 boxes, valued at $8,685,000. 





September 1 Estimate for 


Peaches and Pears 


THE SEPTEMBER 1 estimates of 
the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics for peaches and 
pears, with comparisons, were as fol- 
lows: 

Peaches (Total Crop) 


Production in 
Thousands of Bushels. 








Indicated Harvested 
State for 1925- 
: by 5-ye 
Sept. 1 1924 Average 
Condition — 1920-1924 
2,178 2,316 
2,480 1,921 
1,504 1,464 
1,218 726 
936 643 
2,070 1,105 
912 741 
8,342 >, 768 
910 1,135 
1,134 774 
1,826 1,222 
1,425 1,044 
996 473 
3,000 1,924 
. ae 1,837 1,096 
ee coves 2,405 2,800 1,300 
PE a 16,550 13,333 14,871 
w. 8. Totahiss.. 47,674 53,137 46,519 


Pear (Total Crop) 


Production in 
Thousands of Bushels. 








Indicated Harvested 
State for 1925 

y §-year - 
Sept. 1 1924 Average 
Condition 1920-1924 
2,100 2,130 
624 513 
629 576 
328 201 
335 284 
430 274 
3 151 
326 342 
410 386 
375 344 
262 137 
483 391 
550 471 
1,600 1,778 
‘e : 1,225> 1,160 

RU... cece ctawss SEB 6,542 4, 
U.8 Total ......18,012 18,628 17,056 


there will also be a material in- 





(A) Powerflow of the 
newOakland Six engine 
with Harmonic Bul- 
ancer—vibrationless, 
uniformly smooth at 
all speeds. 













_ rence tae to the very limit of 
new s amazing speed-range. 
At all speeds—unmatched freedom from 
vibration. 


That’s the new Harmonic Balancer— 
simple in design but sensational in 
results. Only Oakland has it—only 
Oakland can give you the freedom from 


Readings taken with the Indicator, 
a device fos sends meus vibration 








(B) Power-flowof other 
not uniform 


Balancer— 
ly smooth, but having 
vibration periods as 
illustrated. 








be outstanding. But in addition there 
are new Bodies by Fisher—Air Cleaner 
—Oil Filter—Four-Wheel brake refine. 
ments—and a host of other features. 


And with all of these advancements, 
the new Oaklands are priced from #70 
to $350 lower! Visit the Oakland 
Dealer nearest you—see and drive the 









new 















Coach. 
Sedan . 











vibration it alone imparts. 


If this were all—if the Harmonic 
Balancer were Oakland’s sole new fea- 
ture—this new Oakland Six would still 


Landau Coupe 1125 . 


Landau Sedan 1295 . 


All Prices at Factory — — Motors 
Serato the lomenl ho dhe teste bane es ec ee 





1095. 
1195... 


WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD 


OAKLAND SIX 





do all of its owners, why anyone would 
be satisfied to pay more and get less. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Prices *70 to *350 Lower 


Touring Car . *102§ . (Old Price 
(Old Price, 
(Old Price , 


(Old Price 
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A Peach Story 


H D. SIMPSON ‘of the Simpson Or- 
* chard Company, Vincennes, Ind., 
reports that a Hale peach weighing 
27 ounces and measuring 14% inches 
in circumference one way and 14% 
inches the other was produced in his 
orchards the past season. The peach 
was weighed on a number of delicate 
scales, including one at the postoffice, 
and the weight was also checked by 





Prof. F. P. Cullinan of Purdue Uni- 
versity. A mosquito hammock was 
strung under the peach during its 
last 10 days on the tree. 

The large. size of this peach, as 
well as of the crop in general, was 
due in part to the fact.that the or- 
chard produced only about 10 per cent 
of a crop. However, the production of 
a peach of this size is a remarkable 
result under any conditions. 





Hale peaches grown by the Simpson Orchard Company, Vincennes, Ind. 


Agriculture, Berkeley, Calif. 


ANEW device for measuring thé 
acreage of agricultural crops from 
a railway train has been developed by 
statisticians of the Department of 
Agriculture. The instrument oper. 
ates on the same principle as the auto- 
mobile speedometer and records the 
number of feet of each kind of crop 
along the right of way. 

Besides having a regular mileagd 
meter like that used on an ordinary 
speedometer, the instrument has 12 
special dials, each for a different kind 
of crop.. As the train speeds along 
different buttons are pressed as fields 
of the different kinds of crops are 
reached. 

In the opinion of officials in the de» 
partment, the device will prove valu- 
able for comparing the percentage of 
land planted to the various crops 
from year to year in a given section, 





orPHE BASIS of Grape Standardf- 


zation” is the title of Circular 
293 just issued by the College of 
It was 
prepared by F. T. Bioletti and may be 
obtained on request, 
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_ imposed by the statute. 
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cab, now $1275. 
Lansing, plus tax. 
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1033: 


1’4Tons Capacity 


Double Deck body with closed cab, 
as illustrated, now $1310; with open 


Twelve standard -bodies, 
style to fit every farm lo: 
and manufactured in the big Reo 
shops—not assembled. 





Prices are f. o. b. 


roviding a 
Designed 


‘legitimate objects thereof.” 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 








Legal Progress in Co-oper- 


ative Organization 


(Continued from page 3) 


products or live stock that the price 
might be affected. All this, so far as the 
statute is concerned, may be done by ag- 
riculturalists or live stock raisers in Mli- 
neis without subiecting them to the fine 
But exactly the 
same things, if done by two or more per- 
sons, firms, corporations or associations 
of persons, who shall have combined their 
capital, skill or acts, in respect of their 
property, merchandise or commodities 
held for sale or exchange, is made by the 
Statute a public offense, and every prin- 
cipal, manager, director, agent, servant or 
employe knowingly carrying out the pur- 
stipulations and orders of such 
combination is punishable by a fine of not 
less than two thousand nof more than 
five thousand dollars. Is. not this such 
discrimination against those engaged in 
business (other than the sale of agricul- 
tural products and live stock in the hands 
of producers and raisers) as is forbidden 
by that clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment which declares that ‘no State shall 
-.~ deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the 


laws?’ ” 
The language quoted has been 


greatly relied on, although not suc- 
cessfully, by certain opponents of co- 


operation. There was a strong dis- 
senting opinion in the Supreme Court 
by Justice McKenna in this case in 
which he vigorously contended -that 
the classification involved in the Illi- 
nois statute was legal and based upon 
a real distinction. He called attention 
to the difference in the situation of 
the class included in the statute and 
the class excluded therefrom; and in 
this connection spoke of the excluded 
class “who are widely scattered on 
farms.” Some later decisions by the 
Supreme Court apparently substan- 
tially modify the views expressed by 
the court in the Union Sewer Pipe 
Company case. This case has not 
been followed by the many state 
courts that have passed upon the 
legality of co-operative associations in 
the last 10 years. The decision in 
this case did not stop the growing 
sentiment among farm leaders that 
agriculture was a type of production 
that was not comparable with ordinary 
industrial activity; on the other hand 
it probably helped to crystallize such 
sentiment. California and Kentucky 
along with Illinois were among the 


American 


first states to declare that their anti- 
trust laws did not apply to farmers’ 
organizations, A majority of the states 
have now expressly legalized farmers’ 
organizations. 
Section 6 of Clayton Act 

Following the decision by the Su- 
preme Court in the Union Sewer Pipe 
Company case, the next event of na- 
tional importance ‘from the standpoint 
of co-operation was the inclusion in 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act passed by 
Congress in.1914 of Section 6, which 
reads as follows: 


“That the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of seommerce. 
Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws 
shall be construed to forbid the existence 
and operation of labor, agricultural, or 
horticultural organizations, instituted for 
the ‘purposes. of mutual help, and not 
having capital stock or conducted for 
profit, or to forbid or restrain individual 
members of séuch organizations from 
lawfully carrying out the legitimate ob- 
jects thereof; nor shall such organiza- 
tions, or the members thereof, be held ‘or 
construed to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in-restraint of trade, under 
the anti-trust laws.” 

This was heralded at the time of its 
passage as a bill of rights for farm- 
ers and it certainly was a step in the 
right direction. This section on its 
face prevents the taking of success- 
ful action against a co-operative as- 
sociation that meets its conditions 
because of the form, existence and 
operation of the association. This 
section justifies the belief that so far 
as associations: that meet its condi- 
tions are coneerned that wrongful 
conduct and acts are the criterion of 


tion. 

There have been only two or three 
cases before the courts in which this 
section has been involved and in 
each of them the courts upheld this 
section but in doing so said that it 
did not enable associations, if desired, 
to adopt methods of conducting their 
operations denied to other lawful 
business organizations. In one case, 
the Aroostook Potato Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, acting through a committee, 
blacklisted certain potato buyers. Per- 
sons. outside the association who 
dealt with the blacklisted buyers were 
also blacklisted and boycotted. The 
court held that the conduct involved 
was illegal and that Section 6 had no 
application to the conduct involved. 
The language in Section 6 to which 
special consideration should be given 
is: “from lawfully carrying out the 
In other 
words, acts or conduct indulged in by 


lawful are excluded from the section 
by its plain language. 

It has sometimes been said that the 
courts by construction killed the sec- 
tion and deprived farmers of the bene- 
fits it was intended to confer upon 
them. This assertion, it is believed, 
is not justified by the facts. A legiti- 
mate criticism of Section 6 of the 
Clayton Act from the #tandpoint of 
the co-operatives is that it does not 
cover organizations, having capital 
stock. This section did much to 
stimulate interest in co-operation; 
and from 1914 to the present time co- 
operative associations have greatly 
increased in number and in scope. 
Section 6 of the Clayton Act was 
not by any means the only cause for 
this expansion of co-operative effort, 
for beginning about 1914 many of the 
states passed comprehensive statutes 
designed especially for the formation 
and conduct of co-operative associa- 
tions. These statutes, from a legal 
standpoint, had much to do with the 
increased interest in -co-operation. 
Over 30 states have passed co-opera- 
tive statutes that are quite similar. 
Practically all of these statutes con- 
tain a provision which reads substan- 
tially as follows: 


“No association organized hereunder 
shall be deemed to be a combination in 
restraint of trade or an illegal monopoly; 
or an attempt to lessen competition or 
fix prices arbitrarily, nor shall the mar- 
keting contracts or agreements between 
the association and its members, or any 
agreements, authorized in this aet, be con- 
sidered illegal or in restraint of trade.”’ 


Capper-Volstead Act 


Section 6 of the Clayton Act was 
not considered by farm leaders to be 





broad enough in its scope and to be 


‘rut 





guilt and not form, existence or opera- - 


an organization meeting the condi-. 
_|tions of this section which are not 


rower Magazine 
sufficiently definite as to make it cer. 
tain that farm organizations were p, 

liable to prosecution under the Foq. 
eral Anti-Trust Acts. The matter wa, 
taken up in Congress and on February 
18, 1922, the Capper-Volstead Act bg. 
came a law. This statute specifically 
states that farmers may ‘act together 
in associations. corporate or other. 
wise, in collectively processing ang 
marketing their products in interstat, 
or foreign commerce, and that they 
may make the necessary contracts to 
effect such purposes. To come Within 
the Act no member of an association 
shall be allowed more than one vote 
or the association must not pay diyj. 
dends on its capital in excess of eight 
per cent'per annum. And in any case 
the association shall not deal in the 
products of non-members to ay 
amount greater in value than such ag 
are handled by it for members. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, under the 
Act, has the duty, if he believes’ that 
an association meeting its conditions 
is monopolizing or restraining inter. 
state or foreign commerce to such ap 
extent that the price of any agricy. 
tural product is unduly enhanced by 
reason thereof, to serve upon such an 
association a complaint calling upon 
it to show cause why an order should 
not be issued directing it to cease and 
desist from monopolization or re. 
straint of ‘trade. In this connection 
the key words are: “Unduly ep. 
hanced.” If an order is issued and 
is not obeyed its enforcement devolves 
upon the Department of Justice. Up 
to the present time the Secretary of 
Agriculture has issued no complaints 
under this Act. Following the pags. 
age of this statute, one of its sponsors 
said: “The hot breath of the sheriff 
will no longer be felt on the backs of 
fleeing farmers.” Since its passage 
no farm organizations have been 
prosecuted in either the state or fed. 
eral courts, Just how much this Act 
had to do with this fact is, of course, 
uncertain. It is.to be remembered 
that the number of instances in which 
farm organizations or their officers 
have been prosecuted in either state 


or federal courts are few. . 
Large Co-operative Associations Legal 


A number of large co-operative asso- 
ciations have been formed during the 
last five or six yéars and during thiv 
period the legality of these large co- 
operative associations has been before 
the highest courts of 15 of the states; 
and in each instance the courts have 
declared the associations legal. Ina 
decision by the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina with respect to one of 
these large associations, it was said 
that it is “physically, economically 
and financially impossible for the 
plaintiff to become a monopoly.” 
Repeatedly, but unsuccessfully, have 
the defendants in these cases urged 
that the association involved was a 
monopoly or was operating in re 
straint of trade. In no case has 
wrongful conduct or excessive prices 


-been established. Emphasis has been 


laid in the opinions in some cases oD 
the fact that the association involved 
tended to shorten the gap between 
the producer and the consumer to the 
advantage of each of them. In sev- 
eral of these cases the courts appal- 
ently gave little, if any, weight to the 
provisions, in the law under which 
the association was formed, declaring 
that they were not to be regarded as 
a combination in restraint of trade or 
an illegal monopoly but held that they 
were not violating the anti-trust laws 
of their states independently of such 
provision. ; 

From a legal standpoint clear sail- 
ing and fair weather is predicted for 
the co-operatives. 





RECENT aarticle by B. D. Moses 

and W. P. Duruz in the Journal 
of Electricity estimates that in the 
early spring when spraying is most 
essential, fully 75 per cent of the 
spray rigs in California are in opera 
tion. The power generated is equal 
to a possible load of approximately 
22,500 horsepower. Spread over % 
period of one year, this power would 
total about. 10,000,000 horsepower 
hours. : a 
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Somewhat longer. 


Handling the 1925 Apple 
Crop in Storage 


(Continued from page 4) 
age operator and the grower and 
packer of the fruit, is adhered to, 
josses of fruit in cold storage will be 
largely eliminated. 


Handling Apples in Common Storage 


The degree of success attained in 
handling apples in common storage 
will vary largely with the season, with 
the section of the country, and with 
the varieties stored. As mentioned 
earlier, the rate of ripening of any 
variety of apple depends almost en- 
tirely on the temperature at which it 
is stored. Consequently, the length of 
time-a_ variety will hold in common 
storage depends largely upon the tem- 
perature prevailing in the storage 
room. 

Numerous records of the tempera- 
tures in common storages of various 
types, which have been secured by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture from all sections of the United 
States, shew that in most of these 
storages the mean temperatur:? is not 
lower than the mean outdoor tempera- 
ture. In other words, the average day 
and night temperature outside in the 
shade is about as low as the average 
temperature inside the storage; in 
fact, in the great majority of storages, 
as actually built and operated, outside 
temperatures will average consider- 
ably lower than those in the storage 
rooms. 3 

Thus, it is apparent that when 
warm outside weather is prevailing, 
fruit in common storage will ripen 
rapidly, and this is the usual condi- 
tion when the fruit ripens particularly 
early in the fall. Average October 
temperatures in the United States are 
10 to 15 degrees higher than Novem- 
ber temperatures, while the Septem- 
ber average is far above that prevail- 
ing in October. Thus it should be 
possible to maintain common sto.ages 
at an average temperature of 40 de- 
grees Fahrenheit or less for the 
month of November in the northern 
apple districts. A 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit average for October would be as 
low as could be expected under simi- 
lar conditions, and about 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit for a September average. 
Thus it is apparent that if it is neces- 
sary to harvest a variety October 1, 
which usually will remain on the-trees 
until October 20, conditions for com- 
mon storage holding will be much 
less satisfactory. The fruit will have 
to remain in storage for an additional 
three weeks’ period, at the relatively 
high temperatures prevailing during 
early October. Consequently, if a 
crop ripens early, because of seasonal 
conditions, the grower or _ buyer 
should realize that handling the crop 
in common storage will result in less 
satisfactory holding than during nor- 
mal seasons. 


Varieties and Common Storage 

There is a wide variation in the 
ripening rate of different varieties 
while in storage at temperatures 
which may be expected in common 
storage. York Imperial, Yellow New- 
town, Black Twig, Arkansas Black, 
Winesap and Ben Davis from northern 
apple growing districts are varieties 
which ripen very slowly and are par- 
ticularly adapted to common storage 
holding. Baldwin, Rome _ Beauty, 
Stayman Winesap, Northern Spy and 
Delicious ripen more rapidly. Varie- 
ties which ripen very rapidly in com- 
mon storage and whith should be held | 
for only a short time, if at all, include 
Grimes Golden, Jonathan, MelIntosh, 
and Rhode Island Greening. 

The first named group of varieties 
will hold fairly well in common sstor- 
age during normal seasons in most 
apple sections of the country. The 
second named group gives good re- 
sults in common storage in the north- 
eastern apple growing sections, where 
the ripening season is late and cold 
weather can be expected shortly after 
the picking season. -The last named 
group of varieties is adapted mainly 
to short season holding. In the north- 
em apple districts, aside from the 
Pacific Northwest, they can be held 
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As mentioned last month, practical- 
ly all varieties of apples soften more 
rapidly following picking if held at 
prevailing outdoor temperatures than 
if they remained on the tree. Also it 
was mentioned that temperatures in 
air cooled houses are usually not 


lower than the average outside shade 


temperature. Thus it follows that 
most varieties of apples ripen more 
slowly: while on the trees than while 
in commen storage, and picking should 
be delayed as long as possible. With 
varieties which tend to scald badly, it 
is doubly important to leave the fruit 
on the trees as long as possible, since 
the fruit is not only in’ firmer condi- 
tion as a result, but is much less 
likely to scald in common storage. 
Jonathan’ apples, which do not scald 
in storage but do develop an internal 
breakdow. if handled in common stor- 


‘age following late harvesting, should 


not remain on the trees too long, 
especially in districts having a long 
growing season. Practically all other 
varieties should be harvested rela- 


storage results are to be secured. 





For apples placed in common stor- 


McCormick-Deering Tractors are de- 
signed as much for belt as for drawbar 
operation. They are built by the builders 
of a long line of McCormick-Deering belt 
machines. They are made with plenty of 
surplus power in each size {15-30 and 
10-20); you don’t see them wearing them- 
selves out like the too-light tractors. They 

_are made for many years of service. They 
are equipped {without extra cost} with a 
big, wide, properly-located belt pulley and 
with a fuel-saving, wear-saving throttle 
governor to regulate the speed. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 






3 hes great belt season is at hand again and hundreds of thousands 
of machines are calling for power. Horses do them no good. You 
may havea barnful of horses and not be able to turn a wheel. The belt 
is the life-line and the life comes out of the tractor. Give yourself 
full satisfaction by putting McCormick-D 


ball bearings. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


McCormick-Deering Tractors 


Write your name and address on this page, tear out and mail to us, and we will send you our catalog 


eering at the power end 


McCormick-Deering Tractors are the 
original triple-power tractors, giving you 
power at drawbar, belt, and power take- 
off. They come to you complete with every 
essential — platform, fenders, brake, belt 
pulley, governor, etc. With them comes a 
life guarantee on the crankshaft and main 


You will be proud of your big, reliable, 
McCormick-Deering Tractor. You will 
have the best power and in the long run 
the cheapest, too. The McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer has the tractor at his store. 



















Chicago, Ill, 
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“age there is little advantage in rush- 


ing the fruit to the storage rooms. It 
may be left in the orchard without 
more serious deterioration than would 
occur in the storage. In order to pro- 
tect the fruit from rain and sunshine, 
however, it is well to move the fruit 
to the storage without too much delay. 
The fruit should be moved into the 
storage while as cool as possible— 


preferably in the early morning. 


Space does not permit of a detailed 
discussion of storage construction and 
ventilation. It is sufficient to empha- 
size the fact that very large volumes 
of cold air are required to cool fruit, 
and large openings to admit outside 
air must be provided if an air cooled 
storage is to hold fruit successfully. 

When the outside temperatures are 
below those in the storage rooms, all 
openings, including doors as well as 
regular ventilation openings, should 
be opened. and should remain open 
until ov ‘oor temperatures are as 
warm or warmer than those inside. 
Then the openings should be closed 


tively late, however, if best commone to keep the fruit as cool as possible. 


There is a greet tendency for fruit 
in common storage to wilt, particu- 


larly if stored in open type packages. 
This can be greatly reduced by keep- 
ing the floor well sprinkled. If the 
floor is of earth, it should be kept 
well soaked as long as the storage is 
being heavily ventilated. When cold 
weather comes on with relatively less 
air passing over the fruit, there will 
be less tendency toward wilting and 
the amount of sprinkling can be re- 
duced accordingly. 

The limitations on the use of com- 
mon storage of apples can largely be 
determined by an intelligent consid- 
eration of the varieties to be stored 
and the mean prevailing tegnperature 
of* the region during the late fall 
months. For any particular season, 
the time of ripening of the fruit on 
the tree will largely determine wheth- 
er the common storage holding of 
apples will be more or less satisfac- 
tory than normal. With these con- 
siderations in mind, the apple grower 
can predict at picking time this sea- 
son approximately how his apples will 
hold in common storage. If the pick- 
ing season is early, he can expect a 
short common storage season; if late, 
he can expect a favorable season. 
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The Orchard Home Department 
By Mary Lee Adams 


Lesson in Contentment 


LA$st summer I walked with a 
friend over her extensive, perfect- 
ly kept grounds and through her 
large, perfectly kept gardens all dewy 
from their afternoon watering. They 
made a lovely picture of abundant 
blossoming, and we came upon such 
charming, unexpected nooks that even 
she, who owned it all, found many 
happy surprises. 

She would ask the gardeners when 
they had done this or that, what some 
of the plants were, and when they had 
begun to bloom. She took a whole- 
some and kindly pleasure in sharing 
with a friend the joy that so sweet a 
sight must give. 

I reached home aglow with admira- 
tion and (could it be?) with~just a 
tinge of envy. How few and meager 
appeared my own dear blossoms in 
comparison with the glorious profu- 
sion I had seen. Even the very fimit- 


'- ed area of bloom did not look quite 


spick and span, and the petunias cer- 
tainly needed water. 

There was just time to turn on the 
hese and give them the longed-for 
shower before dark. , How ged the 
flowers drank the cooling spray. 


They fairly sparkled with pon Tg in. 


the late light. Here was that special 
precious little cutting given me by a 
good neighbor. It seemed te have 
decided to reward my constant care. 
There, an ugly weed was poking up 
its head to dispute ground with a 
tender plant. Out with it! 

Back and forth I went, tending, 
hoping, fearing, having a surprisingly 
good time. Ere dusk fell, my outlook 
had insensibly changed. Not once 
had I to ask someone else when this 
or that was planted, what it was and 
when it had begun to bloom. I knew. 
The occupants of my Hittle garden 
space were individuals to me and I 
loved each one. Happy thoughts came 
and I envied no one such lavish pos- 
sessions as would forbid the joyous 
we of a garden tended by one- 


How much do we need for con- 
tentment, for interest, for satisfac- 
tion? It’s a desirable and pleasurable 
experience to saunter through Tif- 
fany’s magnificent store, down long 
aisles of flashing jewels and gleam- 
ing silver, but it tends to blind one 
“with excess of light.” There’s keener 
interest in the one pretty new piece 
in our own dining room. 

What a real privilege it is to roam 
through a:-great picture gallery, yet a 
few: good pictures over which we may 
pore at leisure, give a more lasting 
satisfaction. 

The value of even the dearest hu- 
man relations cannot be measured by 
quantity. We may be delighted to 
have two children, or four, or six, but 
who wants 20? And as for husbands— 
way, just one does seem plenty. 

peem by Gabriel Ros- 
sottt describes how. he struggled to 
secure the single high-set spray -of 
honeysuckle which he found in the 
course of a country walk, but later, 
coming upon a great thicket of the 
fragrant flowers, he admired, “yet 
plucked not any more of them.” 


. Wise Wives Dress Well 


Youne girls love to dress and adorn 
themselves and we’ve known 
quite a few boys who were not far 





‘behind them in ambition to make @& 


good appearance. When Booth Tark- 
ington, in his inimitable “Seventeen,” 
described tle tragic-comic incident of 
his hero’s anguish at not having cor- 
rect evening dress for the party, and 
the wiles by which he secured his 
father’s suit, everyone laughed be- 
cause everyone recognized it as true 
to life. 

Those who like to put things on a 
sound scientific basis, tell us that this 
tendency in young people to personal 
adornment is a manifestation of the 
mating instinct and is as natural and 


© fittmg as the brightening of a bird’s 


plumage in spring. Some birds even 


. all your powers. 





wear special bridal crests, the wed- 
ding veils as it were of birddom. 

But mated birds gradually lose 
their vivid hues, and once two 
beings have attracted each other to 
the point of uniting their lives, they 
not infrequently growefirst indifferent 
and then actually careless 

This slump is ill-advised, even on 
the part of the wife who excuses her- 
self by saying, “Oh! he never knows 
what I have on.” Maybe not, dear 
Lady, but be sure he knows how you 
look in it. You may never have been 
a beauty and you may really have 
been chosen for the qualities Of your 
heart and mind rather than for your 
looks, but when your husband married 
you, he thought you looked nice and 
neat and sweet. When you no longer 
make any effort to appear so, he feels 
that something precious has gone. 

Though there are too many care- 
less wives, observation suggests that, 
after the age which for single women 
is. maliciously designated as “still 
hoping,” happily married women show 
more interest in dress than do spin- 
sters. The idea seems to be that one 
may pass the age for attracting ro- 
mantic love but that one never grows 
too old to hold secure the love alrea 
won. 

There’s a secret’ we know which 
finds little public recognition. It is 
that the married woman whom the 
neighbors call an extravagant dresser, 
is more often than not humoring her 
husband with her pretty clothes. He 
does so much wish his wife to “do 
him credit” in company. Men are big 
boys whe delight in showing off the 
possessions they are proud of. 


The Blessing of Work 


H°w DID the idea ever get started 
that work is not a blessing? May- 
be it originated in the Biblical. curse, 
“In the: sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread,” which fell on Adam in 
his lost Eden. Perhaps primeval 
man was fitted for perpetual leisure, 
but to modern man the ctrse of Eden 
has long since been mercifully con- 
verted into a blessing. 

Overworked -men and women 
doubtless ‘suffer constant fatigue of 
body or mind, but unoccupied persons 
are more @iscontented and grumble 
far more than the men whose work 
is from sun‘te’sun or than the women 
whose work is never done. 

The vivid interest with which in 
early years one seeks mere amuse- 
ment, will; unless relieved by occu- 
pation, soon give way to a horrid lack 
of interest in-existence. We can stand 
a lot. of tfouble and pain, but when 
the savor seeps away from living we 





- are ready to abandon life itself. 
bored? 


. “Amt ?” exclaimed with gen- 
uine surprise an elderly woman whose 
lines. had by no means always allen 
in- pleasant places. “Why, how can 
anyone who is busy be bored?” Wives 
and mothers who are often over 
whelmed by the rush of daily duties 
sometimes long to throw them off and 


‘ just do nothing for a while. But were 


these duties to cease permanently, 
they would soon find themselves as 
sorrowful as the discontented girl 
who, being given one wish, asked that 
she might play forever with golden 
balls. The entertainment soon palled. 
‘ Away back in Cato’s time, that 
astute Roman mentioned as the first 
evil of old age that “It calls us away 
from the transaction of affairs,” while 
a more modern writer openly con- 
demns those who sleep on “the devil’s 
pillow of idleness.” 





Don’t think of recreation as some- 
thing you can do without. You’d wear 
out twice as fast but for o*”casional 
“re-creation,” making over again, 
which is the real meaning of recrea- 
tion. Wholesome recreation renews 
Health, mind, every- 
thing you are; benefit by recreation. 





How Long Will Your Child 
Love You ? y 


TH MOST marked difference in 
the . relation between human 
parents and children and that between 
other creatures and their young is 
that the human bond js so much more 


enduring. Among animals generally, 


interest and affection wane and finally 
die as the young become physically 
capable of taking care of themselves. 
In view, however, of the self-sacri- 
ficing devotion of such lowly mothers 
as do not hesitate to brave death for 
their offspring, it appears that the 
human mother excels in the length 
rather than in the strength of her 
feelings. Even the humble and ab- 
horred spider will dash into the fire 
in frantic effort to save her young. 
When we recall who it was that said, 
“Greater Jove bath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life——” we 
must stand im reverence before the 
mighty force of the maternal instinct. 

Though such poor things as snakes, 
turtles and sharks are content merely 
to lay eggs and then go away, leaving 
the hatching and the hatehed to 


dy chance, practically alt other mothers 


dote upon their babies. In the animal 
world fathers cannot compete along 
this line. Many un-human daddies 
show a deplorable irresponsibility, and 
some value their young merely as 
possible titbits. Tom cats and blue- 
jays offer the best facilities for ob- 
servation of this cannibal trait. 


Spare the Rod 


Another distinction that marks hu- 
man parents is that they alone can 
hope to influence their progeny by 
mora! suasion. The cat knows no way 
save to slap her kittens into mannerlt- 
ness. The most admirable bear mother 
is she who cuffs her cubs hard enough 
to put the fear of danger into them. 

King Solomon of old heartily in- 
dorsed this educational policy by his 
oft-quoted advice not to spare the rod. 
The long succession of children who 
have suffered the painful results of 
this admonition from the wisest of 
men have found little consolation in 
the thought that Solomon must have 
been sorely harried and quite over-run 
by the innumerable offspring of his 
900-wives. No wonder he developed 
a bearish psychology. Today he would 
lead a campaign against what has 
been called the first unspanked gen- 
eration.. Spanked or unspanked, the 
present generation of babies receives 
the same maternal adulation as ever, 
and though faults become unavofdably 
apparent later on mother love may 
fairly be called undying. 


Age ot Independence 

The child’s love is less secure, and 
there is no heartache more desolate 
t that of the mother who feels her 

growing away from her. 

So long as the tiny hand clings to 
yours and the tiny feet bring every 
littie grief to your lap, it seems im- 
possible that this beloved creature will 
ever voluntarily cease to rely wholly 
upon you. Yet if your child is to 
attain the full stature of man or wom- 
an, this is bound to happen as de- 
pendence givcs way to independence. 
You should not wish it otherwise. 
Learn from the beasts that the object 
of protecting and training young 
things is to fit them to take care of 
themselves. 

This end being accomplished, ani- 
mal parents and children are content 
to part. But the human tie should be, 
and often is, life long. Even for 
those who fare far afield, the dearest 
haven of peace and love to which they 
can return may always be the old 
home. 

‘The Bond of Sympathy 
_ It’s just when the fledgling boy and 
gitl begin to try their wings that 
parents are most apt to make mis- 


takes in judgment. Little childrep 
are content to be unconsciously ab. 
sorbed into the unit of the family. 
Later on, youth becomes acutely con- 
scious of self and generally amaz. 
ingly egotistical for a period. Yes— 
it’s trying to find that the ‘teens know 
so much more than the forties. If you 
pray for patience and cling with al) 
your might to a genuine sympathy 
with these immature adventyrers on 
the sea of life, the shipwreck you 
dread may be averted. 

Remember, the young are most sen. 
sitive to criticism. They take it very 
hard. You yourself are not altogether 
flattered when daughter urges “For 
hearen’s sake, mother, pull your hat.. 
further down over your eyes.” Yet 
you think she is just plain sulky to 
pout when you say to her, “You cer. 
tainly ate a sight with that shingle 


Unfortunately, parents often affect 
the pose of super-men and women be- 
fore their boys and girls. It fs an 
amazing fact that children felt a spon- 
taneous affection for their parents 
even in what may be called the “Sir 
and Madam period,” when it was con- 
sidered an intolerable disrespect for 
them to be seated in the august pres 
ence. But that time is past, and 
parents themselves get a vast deal 
more fun out of being real chums 
with their families. 

Things That. Matter 

be it takes more tact and in- 
telligence today than ever before to 
be the best possible parent. There 
are many things you don’t approve of 
practiced by the flapper and her 
friends. Try to make as few frotests 
as you conscientiously can, By over- 


looking trifles you avoid the irritation » 


of nagging about non-essentials and 
your advice concerning things that 
really matter is more apt to be heeded. 
If one gets the right -perspective, 
one finds thax after all there are not 
80 many essentials.. Scarcely more 
than half a dozen in all—truth, cour- 
age, love, honor, industry, considera- 
tion for others. If you fix these firmly 
in the growing boy. and girl you will 
have a splendid man and woman. The 
Australian poet, Adam Lindsay Gor- 
don, euts even this short list down to 
the simple assertion: 
Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
But two things stand like stone, 
Kindness in another's trouble, 
Courage in your own. 


So you may safely avoid too much 
insistence on debatable points--the 
length _of skirts, the length of hair, . 
all the ephemeral, unimportant, foolish 
fashions toward which youth holds 
the attitude that “whatever is is 
Tight,” while your own point of view 
is: more nearly expressed by “what- 
ever was is right.” 

The Good Old Times 

It’s the fading of the radiance which 
in youth so freshly invests one’s sur- 
roundings that makes older people 
sigh that the times are not as. good 
as they used to be, to which the best 
answer we know is, “No, and they 
never were.” 

Did you happen to read a late ar- 
ticle by that mellow and delightful old 
gentleman, Chauncey DePew? At 90 
his eyes still twinkle kindly and far 
from sitting in judgment on present 
day youth and holding up his hands 
in pious horror at their antics, he 
gently pities them for the inferior ad- 
vantages they enjoy today, for, he 
argues, a man must keep one hand 
anyway on the steering wheel of a 
car, while 70 years. ago Swe young 
squirts” might safely throw the reins 
over the dashboard of the buggy while 
the old horse jogged along. 

We may, well suspect this blithe- 
hearted old man of having his little 
joke, but thouga he may not be taken 
literally, he’s probably serious in em- 
phatically rot siding with those who 
set their faces against the present 
and by harping on the superior man- 
ners and decorum of the past, estrange 
young hearts. 
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ATKINS “For- 
rester” Pruning 
Saw No. 17. 
A popular saw 
with (‘Silver 
Steel” blade. . 














“ATKINS? 


‘Means America’s 
Most Popular 
Pruning Saws 


AX almost any exptrienced 
fruit grower what make of 
pruning saws he -prefers, and 
he'll. say~“‘ATKINS,” Why? 
Because ATKINS Saws cut | 
faster, easier and cleaner—save | 
him time, work and money, and: | 
‘help him do better “pruning on * 
every job. | 
: ATKINS are- the only saws sade of. 
genuine “Silver Steet"’; the finest steel . 
ever-used in saws. It takes a keener 
edge than any other saw steel and 


stays sharp longer. 


ATKINS makes pruning saws in 16 
patterns to meet every need. Ask your 
hardware dealer for the saws you re- 
quire. Look for the name ““ATKINS™ 
on the blade, and remember it means 
greater value, longer serviceand greater 
satisfaction than you can get in any 
other pruning saw. 

There are other ATKINS Saws for all 
wood or metal cutting purposes.. Hand 
sawa, cross-cuts, buck saws,, circular 
eaws, drag saws, hack saws, etc. Ask 
or write for our free booklets. 


Book Sent 
You FREE 


Hereisa reliable 
to success in all 


of pruning. Showe 


complete 


line of 


ATKINS Prunin 


Saws. A valuable 


for every fruit grower 
or farmer. It‘ Ay ees 
writeforacopy NOW. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 
Established 1857 
Lpading Manufacturers of Saws, Saw Tools, 
Saw Specialties and Machine Knives. 


Dept.D-1. INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 























National Pecan Growers’ 
Exchange 


(Continued from page 9) 


a inspector from the head«office, because~ 


the exchange cannot permit ship- 
ments under its brands unless they 
are properly graded and classified. 


Market Direct to Wholesale Trade 


The exchange markets direct to the 
wholesale grocery trade through 


established food brokerage houses in 











Pecan ‘grading machine in operation in the 
warehouse of’ the National Pecan Grow- 
wy, Exchange, Albany, Ga. 


the principal Cities of the country,’ 
‘preferring, of . course,._ to. use the 
f brokers handling California walnuts 
and almonds. We are opening up 
markets in Canada and are looking to 
‘the European trade when production. 
gets larger arid economic conditions 
become better in those countries. 
With the exception of Mexico, pecans’ 
are not grown outside of the United 
r States. 

The exahange is operating under 
the Georgia Co-operative. Marketing 
Law, which is in consonance with the, 
Federal Act passed in 1922. Its board 
of. directors. is composed of repre-. 
sentative growers in the various sec- 
tions: from which we draw nuts, and 
the.entire organization is completely 
democratic—the president and man- 
ager being accountable to the board 
of directors and they in turn to. the 
membership. 


<7 





HE EXECUTIVE committee of the 

Hlinois -State Horticultural Society 
is-planning to enlarge its exhibit this 
year at the Illinois Produets Exposi- 
tion, which will. be held October 8-17 
in the Furniture Mart.in Chicago. It; 
is believed that much good was ac- 
complished last. year in interesting 
more people in. the ,cansumption .of: 
Illinois fruit. _The fruit which was 
given away last year proved to be 

excellent advertising for Illinois fruit, 
in the opinion of H. W. Day, Secre- 
tary. During the coming exposition 
it is planned to give away at least 10 
barrels of apples each day. Members. 
are being asked to donate apples for 
this purpose. 





will bé held this year. at Boston, 
Mass., on Ottober 29 to November 1, 
inclusive. The premium list shows that 
a total of $5000 in prizes and $2000 in 
> sage prizes will be offered in addi- 
ion to mumerous cups and other pre- 
miums. Commercial concerns, as 
usual, will exhibit their materials at 
the show. The show will provide an 
excellent means for securing informa- 


.} tion about the latest methods in New 


England fruit growing and will also 
provide a means of meeting leading 
horticulturists. 





“What were your father’s last 
words?” 
“Father had no last words. 





Mother 
was with: him ty the end.” 3 


HE NEW ENGLAND. Fruit Show 
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“Whats a sure sign of a 
healthy oe 2 
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You follow the line of his tail of course—if he is 
healthy and full‘of pep it will curl; if noel will droop- 


‘What's the sure sign of the 
Best Boot ? 


Sook for the 


RED LINE 
‘round the top / 














Follow that red line 
round the top. That 
marks the genuine 
Goodrich Hi - Press. 
Millions of wearers 
choose it for its 
longer service — its 
greater satisfaction, 


No. 260 
Brown Short 
Boot 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 


HI-PRESS 


Rubber Footwear 
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It is not a “Hot Shot” unless 
it is an Eveready Columbia 


EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


~they last longer 








Eveready Colum- 
bia Hot Shoe Bat 
teries contain 4,5 


eer 


WHEN you ask for a “Hot Shot” Dry Battery it 
will pay you to make sure you get one. Any 
group of dry cells connected in a is not a 
Hot Shot. “Hot Shot” is a trade-marked name 
and means only Eveready Columbia. Hot Shots 
come in three sizes, containing 4, 5 or 6 cells, — 
6, 734 or 9 volts in a neat, durable, an ios 
steel case with convenient g handle. 

one is labeled “Eveready Columbia Hot Shot 
Experienced battery men prefer these batteries 
because of their superior service—they last longer. 
It will pay every dry battery user who needs 6, 734 
or 9 volts to ask for “Hot Shots” and to make sure 
of getting them. There is an Eveready Columbia 
dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON-COMPANY, Inc. 
New York - San Francisco 

Canadien National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronte, Ontario 


we 


1% volts 


Fahnestock 
li 


spring clip 


Ever 


Popular 
uses 
include— 


— on the 
ing 


bia Igniter at no 
extra cost to you. 
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SELL toSTORES “so sists: 
§ ractonY AGuer AND JONBEE, to take 








orders for my full line of 
bars, mints ted os —_ Unlimited 
opportunities ustiers. No experience 
needed. I furnish - Every store 
and beys. Work fapere, ine ‘or 
fulltime. jaye 


and FREE SAMPLES. 
MILTON » 860 Jackson St., Otecteaatl, oO. 





























Hotel Tuller 


DETROIT 


800 BATHS 
$2.50 PER DAY AND UP 
ARABIAN RESTAURANT | 
GOTHIC GRILL CAFETERIA 
TEA ROOM 
Cc. C. SCHANTZ, Gen. Mgr. 
tae aabatrerabbadabadadadrabubmbetadrcbess: 
turban patrectdrabcbrnveds 
tine nctstgteta tate 
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Enjoy Nuts in Many Dishes 


N ts of various kinds begin to 
ripen late in August and continue 
through November, according to var- 
iety and locality in which they are 
grown. Wherever there is an abun- 
dance of native nuts, they may well 
be gathered and used to enrich and 
give variety to the every-day diet. 

While the particular nut that is 
most abundant locally differs with 
climate as, for example, the pecan in 
the southern states and the hickory 
or butternut in New England, good 
use may be made of those easily ob- 
tained, whether pecans, black walnuts, 
hickory nuts, butternuts, Persian wal- 
nuts, almonds, brazil nuts, chestnuts 
or chinkapins. All nuts, but particu- 
larly native black walnuts, should be 
picked up as promptly as possible 
after they have fallen from the tree. 
Black walnuts can be run through the 
corn sheller to get rid of the husks, 
washed and spread out to dry in a 
well-ventilated place. Nuts for crack- 
ing should never be left in a pile on 
the ground. 

Chestnuts Eaten Cooked 

Where nuts do not grow abundantly, 
it is frequently possible to buy whole 
or shelled nuts from a local merchant. 
English or Persian walnuts are sold 
commonly, as are also almonds, 
pecans, imported chestnuts, filberts, 
and others. Most of these are eaten 
uncooked, but chestnuts, which con- 
tain more starch than most nuts, are 
often cooked. 

Peanuts. are really not nuts at all, 
but legumes and hence of the same 
family as beans and peas. When 
roasted, however, peanuts are used 
in much the same way as true nuts. 
They have a high food value and are 
considered a source of efficient pro- 
tein when eaten in combination with 
wheat bread. All nuts are rich in 
vegetable oils and minerals. The high 
fat content should be considered when 
planning meals so that the other in- 
gredients of the meal at which they 


are served will not be rich in fat 
also. 


The term “kernel” is preferred 
to “nut meats” in speaking of shelled 
nuts. Nut& bought already shelled 


should be looked over carefully for 


small pieces of shell, then washed 


and dried in the oven before being 
used. 


Nuts in Sandwiches 
Nuts are good in almost any kind 


of a sandwich, and nut sandwiches 
will be especially welcome to chil- 
dren for school lunches. 
chopped nut kernels with raisins, 
dates, figs or prunes will be found 
popular. Nuts and olives go well to- 
gether in sandwiches. ‘Nuts with cot- 
tage cheese or cream cheese, and 
nuts with maple or plain brown sugar 
are also good combinations. 
good plan to keep a jar of shelled 
nuts on the emergency shelf for these 
and other uses. 
purchased in jars or prepared at home 
equally well. To. make it at home, 
put roasted shelled nuts through the 
meat grinder, and tlien stir in enough 
cream or melted butter to make a 
smooth paste. 


A filling of 


it is a 


Peanut butter can be 


A cream cheese ball may be rolled 


in chopped nuts and served as an ac- 
cessory to almost any kind of salad. 
Celery stalks stuffed with nuts and 
cheese are often used in salads. 
Stewed dried prunes may have the 
pit removed, the cavity filled with cot- 
tage 
serted. A few nuts in fruit, aspic or 
gelatin, or vegetable salads will be 
found a distinct improvement. Even in 
a potato salad they add an unusual 
touch. Boiled chestnut kermels form 
an excellent. salad. When English 


cheese and’ a nut kernel in- 


CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE, 


By HAZEL BURSELL 





walnut kernels are used in a salad o 
other dish, in the raw condition, th, 
little dark spot at the center of th 
kernel should be removed as it has , 
bitter taste. 


In Breads and Cakes 


Nut breads of various kinds never 
lose their popularity. They may either 
be yeast breads or quick breads made 
with white or graham flour, and may 
be baked in a loaf or in the form gf 
muffins, gems, biscuits, or buns, 
Cakes and cookies with nuts mixed 
into them or used on top or in the 
fillings are too numerous to describe 
We all like them better with nuts i, 
them. Because of their richness, 
chopped nut kernels when added toa 
cake batter, may take the place of 
some of the fat ordinarily used. 

Salted nuts may be used to advantage 
in the regular meals rather than served 
on rare occasions as an accessory to 
an already over-rich dinner. Also the 
boy. or girl who carries lunch to 
school would be glad to find salted 
nuts now and then instead of some 
other food more commonly served, As 
part of the refreshments at parties 
salted nuts are always popular. 


Recipe for Salted Nuts 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture makes the following sug. 
gestions on the preparation of salted 
nuts: 

“Almonds, pecans and peanuts may 
be salted and browned with butter or 
oil either in the oven or by deep fat 
frying. Nuts with thick skins should 
be blanched first in boiling water, 
skinned and then dried. To brown 
the nuts in the oven, spread them 
out- in a flat pan with two teaspoons 
of oil to each cup of nuts and roast 
in a hot oven. if roasted peanuts are 
used, keep them in the oven five 
minutes, while if raw nuts are used, 
roast them for 10 to 15 minutes, 
stirring frequently to keep the color 
uniform. Drain off any excess fat on 
absorbent paper, then la; the nuts on 
waxed paper and sprinki_ them with 
salt in the proportion of about one 
teaspoon of salt to one cup of nuts. 

“To brown nuts in deep fat, put one 
cup of oil in a small saucepan. When 
the fat is hot, submerge a few nuts 
at'a time in a small strainer, brown 
evenly, drain and salt as above. Raw 
nuts require three to six minutes to 
brown; roasted peanuts require three 
minutes or less.” 


. Main Dishes with Nuts 


Substantial dishes in which nuts 
are combined with various starchy 
eae such as rice and potatoes, are 

for luncheon or supper. 
weet these mixtures are baked 
in a loaf or roll, sometimes fried a3 
croquettes,- or mock sausages, 0 
served in a cream ‘sauce or gravy, 02 
biscuits or patty shells. Baked vege 
table-nut hash may be made with 
chopped cooked beets or spinach, and 
rice Or macaroni. Nut;cheese loaf or 
Toll may be made with either Cheddar- 
type or cottage cheese. 

Peanut butter and tomato soup and 
also chestnut soup are both favorites 
once tried. Many ‘nut stuffings for 
poultry have been evolved. Chestnut 
stuffing for turkey and chicken is 4 
time-honored dish. Pecan stuffi 
popular for goose and turkey, and 
long been used in the South. The wal 
nut-eelery - for chicken 
rabbit is still another combination. 


in Desserts and Sweets 


Desserts of many Kinds may have 
nuts added advan sly. Some 
those found delightful, with chopped 








vanilla 


tard co! 
puts, ‘ 


fine 
Mix a! 
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the various custard mix- 
tures, such as baked custard, floating 
d, tapioca cream, custard rice 
dding, custard nut pie and the so- 
called “cream” pies. Cottage pud- 
dings, fruit mixtures, and steamed 
dings of many flavors are better 
having a few added nuts, and, of 
, a rich Christmas or plum pud- 
g just wouldn’t be right without a 
ly proportion of nuts. Hot pud- 
ding sauces are often improved by the 
_gddition of nuts and raisins. 
Fruit cup and fruit gelatins usually 
include chopped nuts. Bavarian 





guts are 






for 














. is especially good when 
eam 

-S chopped roasted almonds are mixed 

@ salad or through it. All the combinations of 

adition, the ice cream with sweet syrups or 

ater of the sauces and chopped nuts, commonly 

as it has, called sundaes, can easily be made at 





home. Nuts may also be put directly 
into the ice cream mixtures, as in the 
s case of the so-called burnt almond ice 
cream, which usually consists of a 









raisins is called Nesselrode pudding. 
The addition of nuts to an ice cream 
seems to make it necessary to flavor 
the mixture with a little extra salt. 


Candies Need Nuts 


Almost all candies, also, are much 
improved by the addition of nut ker- 
nels. Peanut brittle, pecan pralines, 
walnut taffy, butternut maple creams, 
chocolate-covered nuts, are but a few 
of the familiar types of nut candies 
always in favor. Pitted dates and 
prunes stuffed with walnuts or other 
nut kernels and rolled in powdered 
sugar are home confections easily 
made. Nuts are used in an ever- 
increasing variety of preserves, com- 
monly called “conserves,” such as 
prune, plum, gooseberry, orange, or 
grape. A conserve can be made later 
in the winter from canned fruit by 
the addition of nuts and sugar. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that nuts may be used in every type 
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World’s best quality 


UNION CARBIDE 


Highest gas yield 





before winter sets in. 


THE granite-like carbide will keep in- 
definitely in the familiar blue and gray 
drums, and it is a convenience to order 
once and forget your carbide supply 
until after spring planting. 

Perhaps, too, the roads over which 
you haul the carbide from the freight 
Station will not be so passable during 
the winter as they are now. 

-Union Carbide is often called “crystal 
sunlight,” because carbide light has 
been shown by scientists to be man’s 
nearest approach to sunlight. its steady 


NEW YORK 
/ 








Before the dawn of history 


stern necessity compelled man to store up food for the winter. 
Now, in this land of marvelous transportation and modern distri- 
bution, stern necessity is dead. But man has learned that itis a 
convenience, whenever possible, to buy a winter’s supply of things 


Order your winter supply 
of Union Carbide now! 


glow has cheered. -r 400,000 farm 
homesand has saved the eyes of count- 
less farm dwellers from the weakness 
that used to be their universal affliction. 


Whenever you order Union Carbide, 
you have the advantage of nation- 
wide distribution. There are 175 Union 
Carbide warehouses. Send your order 
to our nearest warehouse for immedi- 
ate shipment. — 

Send for our free book, “Carbide 
Residue — Its Value and Its 
Uses.”’ 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
Principal Offices 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Practically every woman has her 
work systematized—certain days 
devoted to certain tasks. Onthe 
heaviest day, why not serve 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
for dinner? It’s all cooked when 
you buy it. Takes only a few 
minutes to heat. And it’s abso- 


lutely delicious with a sauce of 
sweet red tomatoes and creamy 
cheese. Beech-Nut Prepared 
Spaghetti is substantial and 
nourishing. Get a supply when 
you are ordering groceries. 





“ve oer vanilla cream with chopped roasted of food with good results. They im- 
4 either almonds added to it. Almond maca- prove the flavor and appearance and 
ae foons are sometimes ground up and increase the food value by their fat 
4 — _ used in the same way. A frozen cus- and mineral content. Let us patron- 
a ee tard containing finely chopped,chest- ize a worthy home industry by eating 
ats mixed puts, candied fruits and Sultana more nuts. 
or in the os U e 
0 describe Tested Recipes Using Nuts 
ith Tuts in 
richness, . MANY ways of using all the varieties of nuts in appetizing dishes were 
added toa suggested in the article on the opposite pege. It will not be amiss,.there- 
> Place of fore, if we give a number of recipes using nuts this month. Everyone, from 
used, the oldest to the youngest, enjoys the flavor of nuts, whether served salted 
a alone or with candy, or in combination with other things to form a “main 
On served dish” or dessert. 
cessory to 
Also the Peanut Cookies Swedish Stuffing 
lunch to 47. butter 1c. flour 2c. stale bread % c. walnut meats 
ind ¢c. sugar 1 T. milk crumbs 1t. salt 
Salted eggs % t. lemon juice c. melted butter % t. pepper 
1 of some @t. baking powder %t. salt c. seeded raisins %t. sage 
served, As 1c. finely chopped Mix ingredients in the order given; rai- 
at parties nuts sins should be cut in pieces and nuts 
pular Cream the butter and sugar. Add well- broken in pieces. Suitable for turkey or 
beaten ege and milk. Mix and sift baking chicken. 
juts powder, salt and flour. Add to first mix- Peanut Duck Stuffing 
ture. Add peamuts and lemon juice and ¢c. cracker crumbs 2 T. butter 
rtment of mix well. ‘Drop from teaspoon onto but- ¢c. shelled, peanuts, Onion juice 
wing 8 tered baking sheet 2 inches apart, and finely chopped Salt 
ug: e a half of peanut on top of each. %c.heavycream _ Pepper 
Of salted e in moderate oven. Mix 7 in order given and fill 
Brown Bread Sandwiches cavity of fow! : 
~~ op 1 pt. cream whipped very stiff % c. pearl uals Patios 
utter or t. lemon juice Cold water 7 sour apples 
7 deep fat inch of salt ; 
os shout fest ot rk nooner gp Oe 
: apioca our in cold water to 
1g water, _* pecans or hickory nuts, chopped oor agp a gy Be se ge and —_ 
coo oubie er untli Transparent. 
To brows Mix a. ves ay od a. spread on thin Core and pare apples, arrange in buttered 
ead them slices of brown bread. pudding dish, fill cavities with sugar, pour 
teaspoons Nut Bread over tapioca, to which 4 c. chopped wal- 
and roast egg 4c. flour nut meats has been added, and bake in 
c. sugar 4t. baking powder moderate oven until apples are soft. Serve 
anuts are c. milk ht. salt with cream and sugar. Minute tapioca 
oven five 27. butter 1c. walnut meats may be used—it requires no soaking. 
are used, 2T. Crisco Condes 
minutes, Sy ng ae * aan aah 
. we en ege. n Fr, c. powdered sugar anched an 
the color wder and salt. Add walnut meats % ©. Bo chopped 
28s fat on ken medium fine. Mix thoroughly and Beat whites of eggs until stiff, add 
e nuts on allow to raise 20 minutes. Bake in me- sugar gradually, then almonds finely 
h with dium oven about three-quarters of an chopped. Roll pie e, and cut in strips 
em hour. 3% inches long by 1% inches wide. 
ybout one Walnut Cookies Spread with mixture, keeping it from 
of nuts. ic, brown sugar 1 t. soda coming too close to the edge. Dust with 
t put 1c. butter 1c, chopped nuts powdered sugar and bake 15 minutes in 
» put one 3 egg whites % t. nutmeg moderate oven. 
in. When % c. sour milk Flour 7 - - ‘Nut Pastry Rolls 
few nuts Cream and butter sugar, add soda dis- Roll paste to one-eightW’ inch in thick- 
sr, brown folved in milk, part of flour, beaten egg ness and cut in pieces 5 by 3 inches. 
=? whites, spice, and finally add sufficient Spread with jelly which has been beaten 
ove, Raw flour to make dough stiff eno to roll with fork until right consistency to 
inutes to or drop. Add nut meats, handling the -gpread, sprinkle with chopped pecans or 
ire three dough as little as possible. Bake in mod= agtmonds and rolt each piece separately 
erate oven. like a jelly roll. Place on a tin sheet, 
Bisque Ice Cream having end of roll nearest sheet, which 
ts 2c. scalded milk 1 egg keeps them in better shape. Bake in hot 
1T. flour t. salt ‘ 
ich nuts le. sugar ié T. vanilla Swedish Tea Circles 
8 lc. hickory nuts or walnuts, eer ae Roll out pie paste to one-third inch in 
flour, sugar and sait, add egg thiekness and spread generously with 
toes, are slightly beaten and milk gradually. Cook c blanched Jordan almonds, mixed 
* gupper. over hot water 10 minutes, con- with sugar, using one-half as much sugar 
re baked Stantly at first; should custard have as nut meats. Pat and roll to one-eighth 
fried 38 curdled appearance it will disappear in inch in thickness and shape with a small 
r freezing. Cool and add flavoring, 1 at. of circular cutter, first dipped in flour. Ar- 
ages, OF cream and the nuts finely chopped. Freeze range on a tin sheet and bake in a hot 
ravy, oD in usual way. oven eight ‘minutes. 
ed vege Burnt Walnut Bisque Creole Kisses 
eats Ib. Jordan almondsWhites of ¢ 
de with epcents am agen % boiling water 1% c. powdered sugar 
ach, and fe ougar % Tr. vanilla c. sugar % t. vanilla 
» loaf or s : salt 
Cheddar Few. grains salt Blanch almonds, finely shred half of 
Make custard of milk, eggs, one-third them and dry slowly in oven. Put water 
of sugar, and salt. Caramelize and sugar in saucepan and add remain- 
oup and , add nut meats chopped, and turn ing nds as soon as boiling point is 
a vorites into a slightly tered pan. Cool, und reached. Cook until syrup is a golden 
’ and to custard; cool, then add vy brown color. Turn into~a pan, cool and 
ngs cream beaten stiff and vanilla. Freeze pound fine. Beat whites of eggs until 
“hestnut and mould. stiff, add gradually the sugar, then va- 
en is & ‘ Chestnut Stuffing —_ ——— — = Saupe. eo 
v cream almonds, sugar ov 
uff d » Ke. butter agree | ¢ pepper them, and bake in a slow oven 25 min- 
rhe wak BEGl ant tanch. Chasen te tan bre 
an nch c e ae 
ken of ing in boiling water. Cook in boiling sa t- Table of Abbreviations 
tion. Water until soft. Drain. and mash, 1c. means 1 cupful. 
using potato ricer. Add one-half the but- _1t. means 1 teaspoonful. 
s ter, pepper and cream. Melt remain- _ 1 T, means 1 tablespoonful. 
| ing butter, mix with cracker crumbs, 1 oz. means 1 ounce. 
ay have ‘combine mixtures. Fill cavity of turkey _ 1Jb. means1 pound (16 oz.). 
some of wor s ne th hase ane Er ey eans t oe 
ra e turke e ; .™m quart. 
chopped have to be doubled or trebled. Pee All measures level, 
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ARN LADIES’ 

IST WATCH 

‘wrest watch of latest design. 

6-yewel guaranteed movement. 

_ 23-1. white gold fancy engraved case 

va Salve. Sell at 25c bax. Watch given ac- 

ding to offer im C; Saber. Seed 
‘pO money, just aame and address fodey 


7% DN 
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Distinctive Stationery 
125 sheets Hammermill Bond Let- 
ter Heads and 100 envelopes $1.00, 
any color of ink or paper desired; 
500 Hammermill letter heads two 
color printing if requested or 500 
envelopes, $2.25.. Cuts used, no 
extra charge, postage paid. 


Personality Stationery 


200gsheet heavy bond personal cor- 
respondence paper and 100 bond 
envelopes printed with your name, 
address and business card for 
$1.00. 50 invitations with two en- 
velopes ic each invitation best 
. wedding Stock $3.50, 100 high grade 
panel visiting cards $1.00. We pay 
all postage. Catering to the most 
rticular people. e will cheer- 
‘ully refund money if you are not 
entirely satisfied. Send us your 
orders. Address 

















Taylor Printing Company, Joplin, Mo. 
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No. 2321—In Plain or Plaid Kasha or and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
Ribbed Silk. requires 4% yards 36-inch material. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 2448— " 

42 inches bust measure. Size 36 ree okt es nate gp nhiengy ig a gop 

; quires 4% yards 32-inch material. 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 

' No. 2288—In Silk or Wool. quires 3% yards 32-inch material. 

e ; Cat in —" 36, 38, *. <3, $6 and 46 No. 2316—For 6 to 14’s. 

4 menes bust measure. =e requires Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

FE sadn 36-inch —— ag % yard size 8 years requires 2% yards 32-inch 
-inch contrasting materia material with % yard 32-inch mate- 

No. 2117—New. Design, rial for contrasting. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and No. 2051—Ladies’ One-Piece Apron. 

q 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- — Cut in sizes snall, medium and large. 

» © quires 3% yards 32-inch material with Medium size requires 24% yards 27-inch 

; 1% yards 20-inch contrasting material. material with 7 yards trimming. 


FS No, 2314—For Parties and “Best.” No. 2244—Comfortable Sleep-Ins. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires 1% yards 32-inch Size 8 years requires 3% yards 27-inch 
materi RR, a 2-inch band- material. 

“2 iain oe iactemomtantcacgs No. 2311—When Company Comes. 

No. ports Frock with Flared Cut in sizes small, medium and large, 
Skirt. ~ Medium size requires 2 yards 27-inch 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 material with 8% yards binding. 
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ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each. 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


, 63 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





Enclosed find............cents for which send me the following: 
Pattern NO... scecsesese Bige..... eencceceMRtOrn -“MOs< wccseccces Pe ae bee 
BEBMES 2c ccoacccccsccs pecccccccccccccccs MAGGIORE .se- aceeras ot awvivsscdugiehe: 


NOT sys vs G's 606.6 de oo 0 ok daaeed s eda MMOUMA oc ccad cvs tae babaababedechetune use 
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Ten Ways to Prevent Fires 


ACH year there are millions of Seventh, “Prohibit smoking around 

dollars’ worth of property lost by farm buildings, especially where there 
fire. People living in the country is hay, straw or corn fodder stored.” 
must take extra precaution to avoid This is certainly a common sense pre. 
this loss, because they do not have caution, and yet no doubt there are 
the same fire protection as the people many boys who smoke their first cigar. 
in town. Much of the fire loss is due ette in the barn or behind the straw 
to carelessness and can therefore be stack. While inspecting a group of 
easily reduced by proper precaution. farm buildings recently, I noticed the 
The following common sense rules buildings were posted with a red sign, 
have been set forth by Reverend O. “No Smoking Allowed.” This was 
Meyer, .a missionary in Chinango over the name of the state fire mar. 
county, New York, who has taken an shal. Such a sign would certainly be 
active interest in the organization of of value and is commended to others 
volunteer fire départments, who are interested in fire protection, 


Clean and Examine Chimneys Proper Electric Wiring 


First, “The periodical cleaning and Eighth, “Exercise care in all elec- 
examination of chimneys” is suggest- tric wiring.” It takes experience to 
ed. If you are in doubt as to the con- 40 a satisfactory, safe job of wiring. 
dition of a chimney, by all means A competent electrician should be en- 
give it a careful examination. Many Ployed. With the coming of the radio 
old chimneys were not built with the and other devices, many boys like to 
same degree of care as the chimneys Play with electricity and they are 
of the present time. Many of them liable to become careless. While there 
were built with brick laid in lime may be no danger in circuits from dry 
mortar and were not built with flue Cells, there is danger when connected 
tile lining. In such chimneys there ig to @ generator or a power line. The 
always danger of the mortar joints Principal danger in wiring is from 
being weakened. As a means of clear- USing too small wire or not having it 
ing the flue of soot, it is a good plan properly insulated. There are stand- 
to burn it out occasionally. The best #rd rules of construction for each type 
and safest time to do this is when the Of wiring and these rules should be 
roof is wet. Many roofs catch fire followed for safety. 
each year due to the chimney burn- | Ninth, “There is always danger in 
ing out. Often pieces of burning soot boiling syrup, sugar, or meats out- 


are carried to buildings some distance Side.” It should be done at a safe 
away. distance from the buildings. The 


ye same danger exists here as with any 

Watch Outside Fires open fire, and necessary care must be 

Second, “Care in regard to location taken to reduce the danger to a 
of buildings and the direction of the minimum. 
wind before burning weeds or rub- 
bish.” This would also apply to start- eae New Buildings Safe 
ing fires that might get into nearby Tenth, ‘All new buildings should be 
woods or fields. Many people are made as nearly fireproof as possible.” 
careless about leaving a fire where There are many roofing materials on 
trash has been burned without first the market that are practically fire- 
seeing that it is entirely extinguished. Proof and such a roofing should be 
Tourists in their haste are often selected. In the construction of the 
guilty of such an act, which may house provide fire stops in the wall to 
result in a costly fire. prevent drafts in case a fire is started. 

Third, “Store matches in glass, This applies especially to the resi- 
china, or metal covered receptacles.” dence. With the adoption of fireproof 
It is especially important that they be ™.-terials such as concrete, brick, tile, 
stored out of the reach of children, etc., much of the danger from fires is 
who may not directly cause a fire, but @liminated. There are no doubt many 
may leave the matches in places Other fire safety precautions that 


where a fire may easily be started by Might be mentioned, but if these 10 | 


mice or rats. are mt hee the loss due to fire will 
be greatly reduced. 
Erect Lightning Rods . 4 


Fourth, “Erect lightning rods for ‘ 
eimost sure protection against fires Good Oil Essential 
rom lightning.” A good bulletin on i. 
fire protection may be secured from "alee. A ety ee acter 
the United States Department of Agri- and automobile if .-you want to get 
culture. Considerable information is the best results Choe il result 
given in this bulletin on the installa- Co haga and 
tion of lightning rods in high machinery costs. Too many 

Fifth, “Kerosene or gasoline lan- men simply ask for oil when they ead 
terns should not be used in barns.” poe A banat grt d wh fn moet 
This applies especially where it is pa reful in buying oil : it in an 
necessary to go into the hay mow or pear oa ted labet re d sealed 
feed room. Electric lanterns, torches, — soe eae - = scpoting 
or flash lights are safe and cost little |) o>. shen rg eg a at ater fie 
more to operate, if the time required Whats & GER ee ee were ng h 
in the care of other lanterns is con- ®tTucted in the care of tractors, or 
sidered. Electric. lights, where the importance of oils was ena 
wiring is done properly, are the safest 1° illustrate the difficulty of selecting 
of all types of lighting an oil on the basis of its appearance 

P and. feeling qualities, the speaker 
Outside Storage of Fuels passed out five bottles, which to all 

Sixth, “Care in the storage of gaso- appearances were filled with oil, and 
line and fuel oils must be observed.” asked a group -of men who had hat 
If you have such fuel stored in a some experience’ in selecting oil to 
building and it is iasured, be sure that make a first choice of the samples. 
the restriction of your policy does not The samples were numbered and out 
prohibit such storage. Only a limited of eight men who made a choice two 





_ ammount of gasoline is allowed to be of them selected sample number 3, 
stored inside a building by most fire which was not oil at all, but sorghum — 
-insurance companies. This fact should : 


molasses. 
be evidence enough of the danger in- This illustrates the importance of 
volved in such a practice. not depending on appearance in se 
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KURTZMANN 


The Piano That Endures 

















A Favorite For 
Three Generations 


Ever since Christian, Kurtzmann 
made his first piano, 17 years ago, 
the Kurtzmann has been a favored 
instrument wherever good music is 
known. 


To own a Kurtzmann is to obtain 
as splendid a musical instrument 
as man can make, to have a piano 
that is an artistic as well as a mu- 
sical masterpiece, and to make a 

investment because’ the 
Xurtzmann is “far higher in value 
than it is in price.” 


Buy a Kurtzmann now and you 
will enjoy it as long as you live. 


Write for Catalog 
and Free Song Book 


Know how enduring quality is built 
into this famous piano. The cata~ 
log will tell you—write now and we 
will include the free song book of 
fifty oldtime favorites. 


C.KURTZMANN & CO. 


Established 1848 


526 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LOADING Toos 
























Grow oranges wh lity insyres: profitable 
marketing. boy + apd grade 50 to 
%% “brights” and “golden.’’ This is home of 





lecting an oil. Buy from a reliable 
company, from a reliable man, and se- 
lect that brand that is recommended 
by the manufacturer of the machine 
to be lubricated. It is certainly not 
a good plan to buy a cheap oil, of 
unknown quality, from an itinerant 
salesman. 

The’ old statement that “oil is 
cheaper than machinery” is only too 
true.. This applies to the best oil. 
The highest priced oil may prove the 
cheapest in the long run. 





Making a Lawn Roller 


GARDEN or lawn roller is a useful 
implement to have about the place 
and is one that can be easily con- 
structed at little expense. A roller 
12 inches in diameter and two feet 








{ency and tamp carefully in the tile., 


long is a handy size to be handled by 
hand. To have one on hand next 
spring, make it this fall or during 
the winter. 

To make such a roller secure a 
12 by 24 inch length of drain tile. If 
a drain tile is not available, an old 
carbide can or other cylindrical can 
may be used. For an axle, select a 
piece of one-half inch pipe 28 inches 
in length. For a handle, secure the 








| These diagrams show how a good lawn 
_-Yoller can easily be made with the help 
of a drain tile 


following pipe and fittings: four three- 
quarter inch tees, two three-quarter 
inch elbows, one three-quarter inch 
union, and sufficient pipe to make the 


tricity at a lower cost. 


seventy per cent. 


To extend greater benefits of electricity to 
agriculture is the problem now being 
studied by fifteen state committees, co- 
operating with the national committee om 
the Relation of Electricity to Agricul- 
ture. The Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture is composed of 





Freedom and Control 


Without some freedom, life is forever stunted. 
Restrict the growth and nourishment of any plant 
too much, and see what happens. And human en- 
terprise is but another kind of plant—it must be 
nourished. It must be free to grow. 


This does not mean that we must let our fields run 
wild—there must be law and order. 
light and power industry is no exception to this 
tule. With public regulation ofrates and stand- 
ards of electric service, the industry is effectively 
controlled, and its future lies in the hands of the 


people. : 

Encouragement is necessary if an industry is to , 
grow—a return upon the money spent to build it, 
sufficient to encourage the furnishing of money for 
further building. Because this has been recognized 
by the public regulators, new capital has been ob- 
tainable as needed, enabling the industry, through 
the use of improved equipment, to produce.elec- 


The result has been a reduction in the price paid for 
electric service by the public during a period when 
the general cost of living has increased more than 


Both freedom and control are possiblé in the Wise 
regulation of a public service industry. 


If you are interested in this work write fcr a booklet describing it. 


_NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The electric 































economists and engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and the Interior, Amer. Farm Burcau 
Federation, National Grange, Amer. 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 
Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National 
Electric Light Association. 





DIRECT TOPLANTERS 


PEACH & APPLE. 





handle of ample length for a particu- 
lar operator. ? 

Construct a platform a little larger 
than the diameter of the roller on 
which it is to be constructed. Lay 
out a circle on the platform a little 
larger than the diameter of the tile. 
Next, bore a hole in the center of the 
circle to support the axle of the roller, 
center the tile on the platform, and 
put the axle in place, centering it at 
the top with two cross boards. The 
tile is then ready to fill with concrete. 


one-half parts of sand, and four parts 
of gravel. Mix it to a quaky consist- 


crops 
blished. Can you imagine a 
better place to live and enjoy life? 
The famous Indian River oranges and 
grapefruit; truck crops in wide v 

and pineapples provide an income for 











tion—rail and water; 8c 






d more awaits you at Fort 


all this an 
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Pian a trip here this 
2 ing attractive booklet. 


FORT PIERCE CHAMBER HAM 


FORT PIERCE 














is calling you 















every mon the year. 
Unexcelled climate; —— trafisporta- 5 
and churches; fine fishing and hunting; 

















WHEN | TAKE 
HOLD OF A MAN 


who isrun down from any cause 
—from disease or n: t OF @xe 


















im—! ueyant health, 
cheerfulnessand optimism. He 
feels and looks like a winner— § 
in sthintion, light stepping 

a stepp. 
dancer, a strong swimmer, a 
med fellow in social 
life of the party’’— and 
above all he becomes a gogetter 



















STRONGFORTISM 
WAS HELPED THOUSAN S 






Lehi es! 
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1 CAN HELP You 


ens sir 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 


hysicalané Heath Spersalist fer over 25 
Dept. 58 - Hlewark, N. 3. 
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Good Stock Pays Best and 
That’s True of FENCES, Too 


kind, 
service continues long after the time when or- 
dinary fences give out and have to bereplaced. 
American Fence is guaranteed 
to equal or outlast any other fence 
similar size wires u 
the same conditions. 


Banner Steel Posts 


to drive—no holes to 
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American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago NewYork Boston Birmingham Dallas 


Denver Salt Lake Cits 





HE most powerful hand operated 
deviceeverinvented. Cuts thru one 
47 inchlimbeasily and quickly—cuts from 
both sides and does not bruice or crush, 
Light, easy to hancle, easy to 
operate, strorg and durable. 
Differentin principle and con- 
struction from any pruner on 
the market and guaranteed to 
surpass in power and ease of 
operation. | 
Jaws are of special temper 
high grade tool steel and will 
not bend or break. 
Absolutely guar- 
~ anteed in every re- 
t and so!d on 
sati: faction or mon- 
ey back basis. 
Send $4.50 for No.1 
size McKenney Pru- 
ner—use ita week— 
if not all weclaim re- 
turn and we will 
promptly refund 
your money. 


The 
ere: 
runer is 
No. 2 made in 
30” three sizes. 


ol will Add 10% to 
amaze you. Prices given f 
ts up to for West of 
" limb. Denver. 


McKENNEY MANUFACTURING CO. . 
Lowell, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Men calling on orchard owners and 
farmers to sell McKenney Pruner. A 
demonstration makes a sale every 
time. We pay a satisfactory com- 
mission and give the agent exclusive 
county or state rights. Noinvestment 
required yf a deposit of $10.00 on 
sample tools. (D it returned if you 
return tools to ur.) Write or wire to- 
day for full particulars of agent propo- 
"9 and for literature describing the 
t 

McKENNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 

Lowell, Mass. 
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FAMOUS “COAST TO COAST” MIRACO 


DIOie="= 
tube Miraco 
everywhere report 


S radios get program 











Time proves the worth 
of NEOSHO TREES 


Five years ago two apple or- 
chards were planted on opposite 
sides of a road near Neosho. To- 
day, on one side, where the owner 
set trees bought on the basis of 
price only, there is nothing left 
but the land. On the other side, 
where Neosho Nurseries’ trees 
were planted, there is an excep- 

* tionally fine orchard. 

Many orchards, apple and peach, 
in many states from New Eng- 
land to California, bear witness to 

_ the merits of Neosho stock. 

Let us quote on your wants. 
Catalog free on request. ‘ 

Our customers say we chose the 

. right motto— 


“Yours for Growing Satisfaction”’ 


NEOSHO NURSERIES Co. 
Neosho, Mo. 





Subscribe for the American Fruit Grower Magazine3 years—$1 
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Fall Propagation of Bush 
Fruits From Cuttings 


URRANTS and some varieties of 

gooseberries are readily grown 
from cuttings if reasonable care is 
taken in their preparation. Black cur- 
rants are most easily propagated in 
this way. English varieties of goose- 
berries are very difficult to start from 
cuttings. Most of our common bush 
fruit varieties, however, such as the 
Perfection, Wilder, London Market 
and White Grape currants and the 
Downing, Oregon Champion and Poor- 
man gooseberries can be handled in 
this way. If properly cared for dur- 
ing the fall and winter months, it will 
be possible to secure vigorous, well- 
rooted plants, ready to start growth 
at the opening of the growing season 
next. spring. 

Currants and gooseberries start into 
growth extremely early, in spring, 
usually earlier than the ground can 
be worked with safety. If the rooted 
cuttings are already in the ground in- 
stead of in storage waiting for the 
ground to be prepared, they will make 
an early start, developing in one sea- 
son into large and vigorous plants. 


How to Make Cuttings 


In selecting cutting wood, only 
shoots of the present season’s growth 
should be taken, removing several of 
the smooth, healthy, well matured 
yearling growths from different parts 
of the bush. These should be taken 
as soon as the new growth is hard, 
usually soon. after October 1.° Some 
nurserymen strip the leaves from the 
canes and make the cuttings earlier. 
With extreme care in handling, this 
hastening of maturity may not be a 
serious handicap to the cuttings strik- 
ing root; but it is safer and easier to 
wait until the wood is ripe and hard 
before taking it. ‘ 

Cuttings should be from six to 10 
inches long, the longer the better if 
they are to be planted in the fall. 


Subsequent Care of the Cuttings 

They should be set out in 4 nursery 
row, as soon as possible after being 
cut. 

The site for planting should be well 
drained, with a soil of moderate fer- 
tility, deep and friable. The cuttings 
should be planted in furrows wide 
enough for cultivation and deep 
enough to accommodate them, leaving 
not more than two buds exposed. If 
the work is done by hard, a trench 
may be dug several inches deep, 
placing the cuttings against the per- 
pendicular side. They are planted 
from four to eight inches apart. The 
furrow should be partially filled in and 
tramped firmly about the base of the 
cuttings, a very necessary part of the 
work if the completed operation is to 
be successful. The remainder of the 
trench is then filled and firmed down 
well. 

With the approach of freezing 
weather in November the cuttings 
should be mulched to prevent héaving 
by frost during the winter months. A 
shallow ridge of soil: may be thrown 
up over the cuttings with a plow or 
shovel cultivator, or a mulch of strawy 
manure or other similar material may 
There is some danger, if 
they are covered with earth, that they 
will be injured in uncovering the next 
spring. In any event, the mulch 
should be removed early before th 
growing season begins. : 

During the growing season frequent 
cultivation is necessary to keep the 
ground loose and free from weeds. 
The plants are usually grown in the 


planted to their permanent location, 
Some of the one-year-old plants will, 
however, be large enough to move at 
the end of the growing season. They 
are much better stock than scrub 
plants a year older. 


Improved Practice in 


Pruning Grapes 


PRACTICAL grape growers are 

gradually coming to see that they 
must make a radical change in some 
of the practices to which they have 
grown accustomed. Some of these 
practices have to do with pruning and 
training and spraying for the control 
of insects and diseases. Not so many 
years ago ite was not necessary to 
take any special pains to secure a 
good crop of quality fruit. This is no 
longer possible. It may be true, too, 
that this is a good thing, all factors 
considered, since it is only the best 
growers now who make the highest 
profits. 


Principles of Pruning and Training 
Grapes 


Experiment station workers in 
Michigan, Maryland, Iowa and Illinois, 
for example, have shown that the 
problem of pruning and _ training 
grapes, while largely a local one, hag 
primarily to do with the individual 
vine and its environment. The num- 
ber of buds for fruiting which should 
be left at the time of the annual 
pruning is dependent upon the va 
riety, the age and vigor of the vine, 
the method of training followed, and 
the soil in which the plant is grow- 
ing. The writer has seen many vines 
this year where no systematic effort 
had been made to train the vines in 
accordance with these principles. In 
many cases too much wood had been 
left in pruning. This resulted in a 
large number of small bunches of 
grapes of poor quality, many of which 
failed to ripen on the vine. Too little 
wood for next year’s fruit was pro- 
duced. Other vines had been pruned 
too severely. A few large bunches 
of quality fruit were produced but an 
excessive number of extremely vigor- 
ous annual growths resulted in the 
detriment of the vine. In some cases 
a few bunches of immature fruit were 
produced on secondary growths. Such 
vines are hard to prune and train in 


. succeeding years, while the operations 


cowd have been made much easier if 
handled properly: previously. 

An interesting fact was brought out 
by the writer in experimental work 
in a Nauvoo, Ill, vineyard. It was 
found that. on Concord grapes in the 
third year of their growth, pruned and 
trained according to the four cane 
Kniffen system, that an average of 
two and three-fourths pounds of fruit 
was produced to the vine, with suff- 


cient one-year-old wood formed to be . 


trained for the next year’s crop. On 
similar vines severely pruned back, 
as is the general practice, an average 
of two ounces of fruit was produced 
to the vine. ; 

It was formerly believed that a con- 
siderable portion ox last year’s wood 
should .be cut away from a young 
vine of this age. It is shown here 
that proper -pruning, leaving more 
wood, not only increases the crop of 
the season, but provides sufficient 
wood for succeeding years. It is rea- 
sonable to infer -that a fair amount of 
vine should be left to bear sufficient 
foliage for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing plant food for the necessary sear 
ly increase in root. and top. 

It is often remarked by amateur 
growers that their mature vines have 


nursery two years before being trans-too many leaves and their grapes do 
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t ripen. They wish to remove some 
Mr he jeaves. The real reason for 
trouble is not that the vine is 
toe many leaves but that it 
a not been pruned severely enough; 
pas Ms, too much fruit was being 
woe in proportion to the root area. 
ee Jeaves are necessary if the fruit 
js to be carried through to full matur- 

Pulling off the leaves will: not 

ye the problem. Prune the vine 

more severely next season, and train 

it to some standard system so that 

the fruiting canes can be arranged to 
receive the necessary light and air. 


ing and Sanitation Necessary in 
me the Vineyard 


Only in exceptional cases is it ever 
possible to grow good grapes without 
greful attention to a_ systematic 
gray schedule. The successful grower 
gnnot afford to neglect the best 
spraying practices. Closely allied to 
this factor is the need for sanitary 
measures. The writer has often noted 
that while four -sprays were fairly 
wecessful in controlling most of the 
common grape troubles, it was impos- 
sible, even ‘with especial care, to suc- 
cessfully combat such serious pests as 

pe root worm and leaf hopper with- 
wut other aids than spraying. In some 
sections it is believed that the typical 
jaf injury caused by the mature form 
of the root worm is brought on by 
joxious gases in the air. An other- 
wise well informed fruit grower told 
me a few days ago that his grapes 
were badly mildewed. I found upon 
gamination that the leaf hoppers had 
ben sO numerous that they had 
aused the leaves to dry up and turn 
brown. In both cases above some 
graying had been done but not 
mough care given to sanitation. Cul- 
tivation at the right time will break 
en the pupal cases of the root 
yorm, disposing of many in that way. 
Burning the dry grass and weeds on 
the headlands, fence corners and 
other places surrounding the vineyard 
wil be of great help in killing the 
nilions of leaf hoppers which hiber- 
pate in such hiding places. A green 
growing cover crop in the vineyard 
does not harbor them. 








Our Competitors Across 
the Sea 


(Continued from page 7) 

given American apples, and there is 
not the serious competition that pre- 
wails in Denmark, especially since the 
fmit from Czecho-Slovakia and Hol- 
nd is not sent into Sweden on con- 
signment in the-same volume that it 
nlls into Copenhagen. 

The smaller apples are in greatest 




















femand, the popular sizes in barrels 
ing two and one-fourth inches to 
“a Sgag: inches and not larger 
pm in boxes. Swedish import- 
of fruit the need for uniform sizes 
shinee in the severe test 

Upon apples transported to 
Sweden and thé oe upon the 
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Loading apples inte the hold of the 8. 8. Vanb 


is discharged. from the ships making 
it difficult to handle apples that are 
marked “minimum size two and one- 
fourth inches” when most of the 
apples open up running from two and 
three-fourths to three and one-fourth 
inches, with most of the larger sizes 
showing weakness or deterioration. 

Stockholm takes about equal 
weights of boxed and barreled apples. 
The. barreled varieties wanted for 
Norway are York Imperial, Ben Davis, 
and Baldwin. The boxed varieties 
most commonly ordered are Jonathan, 
Spitzenberg, Winesap and a few Yel- 
low Newtowns. Last fall the Ortley 
was taken in greater quantities than 
usual. Sizes preferred are from 150 
to 200. Purchasing from New York 
through agents is the most popular 
method of obtaining supplies. 

More Tyrolian apples are to be seen 
in the Stockholm shops in mid-winter 
than Canadian and American apples 
combined. During the autumn, sup- 
plies from southern Europe are aug 
mented by domestic fruit and by sup- 
plies from the Netherlands and Den- 
mark. From July until the end of 
October last season at least 20 cars 
of Tyrolian apples arrived daily. 

Early in the season in. Denmark, 
Danish apples restrict the demand for 
American shipments. This competi- 
tion is followed by that from southern 
European districts, which is heavier 
than most American shippers realize. 
One firm alone last year handled over 
450 carloads of apples and pears from 
central Europe. The demand is for 
York Imperials, Jonathans and Spitz- 
enbergs prior to the New Year, and 
after this period the demand is for 
Winesaps and Newtowns. The sizes of 
Newtowns which are preferred are 
138s to 175s, and of red apples from 
150s to 200s. 

Direct shipments from New York 
are preferred by Copenhagen on ac- 
count of freedom fr6m breakage in 
rehandling and the certain arrival of 
supplies. With a freight rate of 70 
cents per box and $1.75 per barrel 
from New York to Copenhagen, it is 
cheaper to ship to Hamburg under its 
40 cent rate, and reship, but this is 
not done to any extent on account of 
the injury in handling at Hamburg. 
Pacific Coast ships have also started 
to call at Copenhagen, which it is ex- 
pected will afford considerable reduc- 
tion in freight costs on boxed apples. 





6¢]> IG SMUT” is the subject of Bulle- 

tin 387, recently published by 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. The authors are. Edith H. 
Phillips, Elizabeth H. Smith and 
Ralph E. Smith. The authors believe 
that there are excellent opportunities 
in fig culture in California but that 





at Hoboken, N. Jd. 





various fruit diseases are a serious 
obstacle to the commercial production 
of this fruit. The investigation was 
financed in the early stages by the 
California Fig Growers’ Association, 
but in recent years it has been sup- 
ported by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station with the co-operation of the 
association. 
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Model “W"CLETRAC 
CRAWLER TBACTOR 


FFECTIVE immediately the 
price of the world-famous 
Model “W” CLETRAC is— 


' $325 Less 


\ 
\ 
\ 





~ 


The Cleveland Tractor Company °¢ 
Cleveland, Ohio 


e 
bead 


GE OE er ESE eee oe A A AT RS SE OT A A SA 
THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


| ice ope Cletrac—at greatly reduced price— 
dealer’s name— 


Name 


Addr 
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On the Ocean Front Cagesity 1000 


Shade Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Flow- 


ers. Let us show you how to beauti (Us k g 
Sr, hese canes eee he Breaker 
Apple, Peach, Cherry ATLANTIC CITY, MN. J. 
Pom and Fear Troeg.-allbudded from bear, American and European Pent. See Water ta An Bathe 
orcha: 5 rapes, wherry 
T 
Segre ene are lras 7 


JOEL HILLMAN, President 
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PROTECT YOUR TREES 


with Diamond Mesh 
Expandable Guards 


which have solved the problem of 
tree c for every Grower 
who has tried them. The most 

feet protection i 


Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grape 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. Boxes an 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. 
PLANT BOXES 


Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co. ®°°*2, ven, Mich. 























Send For This Big Free Book 


This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32-page book is a text-book 
that you cannot afford to be without. It pictures and describes your 
orchard troubles and tells how to control them. It contains a complete 
y program, simple and easy to follow—the same program that we 

in ourorchard of over 30,000 peach and apple trees. 

This expensive book is free to any tree owner as long as the supply lasts, 


B. G. Pratt Company, Dept. 11, 50 Church St., New York 
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Texas DF orchard, Pg ned 
Murphy Alvin, Texas. a 
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Classified Advertisements 


To buy, sell or tay this column 


To the cost oh meg copy, count each 
initial, abbreviation, number or of 
figures as one word, as well as the name and 
address, thus: “J. B, Jones, 44 East Main St., 
Mount Morris, N. Y.’’ counts as eleven words. 
Write a on —— sheet. Please 
enclose each ith your order. 

For advertisements addressed in care of this 
publication, allow 5 words for address. 

SPECIAL NOTICE 


All advertising copy must reach thig, office 
by the 10th of this month for next issue. 


' Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
63 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 


WHY NOT SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME, $2 

an hour, $19.70 daily easy for full time, intro- 
ducing New Style Guaranteed Hosiery for men, 
women, children. 57 styles, 40 colors, including 
silks, lisies, hea No capital or experience 
required. Just write orders, we deliver and col- 
lect. Your pay. daily, also monthly bonus. We 
supply samples. Macochee Textile Company, Sta- 


tion :10, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
rik ORDERS FOR COFFEE, SUGAR, FLOUR, 
oods, staple ri 





meats, canned g' groceries; also 
mints, radio tires, auto and tractor oils. 
° capital or - bond We deliver and 
collect. Permanent ig pay. Write 


B 

at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept. 71, Chicago 
AGENTS—WRBITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. BELL 

Madison Se yg ag Shirts for large manu- 
@acturer direct to wearer. No captal or experi- 
ence requi sf earn $100 weekly and bonus. 
Madison Corporation, 505 Broadway, New York 
BiG MONEY aa. FAST SALES. EVERY OWN. 

er buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
61.560; make $1.35. Ten Be ae daily easy. Write 
‘or ‘particu and free samples. av 
Monogram Co., Dept. 92, East Orange, N. 
@0C AN HOUR TO ADVERTISE AND ae. 

tribute samples to consumer. Write quick for 
territory and particulars. American Products Co., 
2514 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Diseases of Poultry 


POULTRY diseases are causing a very large part of the losses in poultry 
Too much time is being spent in trying to cure diseases 

and not enough time in the prevention. 
The following chart shows some of the causes and methods of control of 
some of the more common diseases and parasites: 





PARASITES. 





— Kind. 


| Symptoms. 


1 Cause. 


\ Control. 





Lice 


little chicks. 


Restlessness, picking’ 
and scratching 
themselves. Bowel 
trouble evident in 


iCarelessness and dis—|Sodium fluoride. Use 
regard for comfort 
of the fowls and 
the profits from 
them. 


one ounce to a gak- 
lon of water for 
dipping on 

days. 





Mites, common red. 


Rather inactive. 


-|/Emaciated and de- 
jected appearance. 


ment, 
filth. 


Unsanitary manage-/Thorough cleaning 
accumulated) 


disinfecting. 
Paint roosts, nes 
droppin; boards an 
walls with carbolin- 
eum or gas drip- 
ping. 


and 





Scaly leg.........-. 


ored scales on legs. 


-jLarge, whitish — col-' 


Accumulated filth. 


Dip legs in crude oil 

in the morning as 
the birds are let 
out. Don’t get it in- 
to feathers. 





NEW PLAN FOR AGENTS: GOODS SUPPLIED 
on credit. B line. Fine outfit free. No 

MONEY NEEDED. Write quick. Blair Labora- 

tories, Dept. 65, Lynchburg, Va. 

CAN YOU SELL FORD SIZE TIRES AT $3.50 
each? Write for plan. Details free. Amer- 

fican Accessories Co., Dept. 103, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











DOGS—PETS 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR CATCH- 

; ers. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, B-62, Herrick, 
ls. 

PEDIGREED BEAGLES, 
Wells, Farina, Il. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


BEARING ORCHARD—WESTERN OREGON, 
acres in Lane County on good macadam 
10 miles West from Cottage Grove, a go6d town 
on Southern Pacific Railway and Pacific Highway. 
426 acres planted one-third to Bartlett and d’An- 
~ pears and two-thirds to Newton Pippin and 
Bpitzenbderg apples which produce high grade 
fruit. Trees 12 to 13 years old, well grown and 
in good condition. 243 acres open farming land, 
140 acres timber and brush land. All fenced. 
Springs provide water. xeelient air and drain- 
@ge. Practically immune from frost. Property 
can be subdivided to suit purchasers. Price, 
—— $200.00 to $250.00, and Farming Land 
$40.00 to $50.00 per acre. For particulars inquire 
of Mac Master, Ireland & Company, Portland, 
on. 
lo SALE—35 ACRES CHERRY ORCHARD, 








$15 TO $30. GLENN 

















situated in famous Michigan fruit belt along 
Grand Traverse Bay. 2000 Montmorency sour 
cherry trees, 1000 Windsor sweet. All modern 
buildings on place. Electrically lighted. Orchard 
lies on Dixie Highway, % mile from railroad sta- 
, tion and boat landing. Market easily accessible. 
1 Consolidated school district. Reasonably priced. 
|For particulars address Owner, Joseph Regenstein, 
8512 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago, I11. 
— — SALE—400 ACRES RIVER BOTTOM. 
Ieciane everfiow. 280 acres in cultivation. 
peters ‘timber with 15 acres young apple orchard. 
miles off concrete highway. Low price and 
food terms. Cope Nash Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Fo OR SALE—PEACH, PECAN: ORCHARD AND 
Albany, Georgia, 2500 acres— 











26,500 peach trees, 1600 pecan, 400 apple. Large 
cattle barn, si faite ows equipped. Write for 
details. Fugazsi . Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SALE—COMBINATION ORCHARD AND 
: farm; to settle estate, 400 acres; 1 mile to 
Station; 2 sets buildings; 80 acres apple orchard; 
st varieties. Great ee $75 acre. John 
asserman, » Newton, Il 
FOR SALE—128 ACR oe ORCHARD NEAR THIS 
city. acres sm 74 acres apples. Just 
coming ia bea Will name low price and make 
terms on part. hs, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
ae Se FOR NORTHERN PROPERTY— 














TO a age me EXPENSES 
Inspector. Position 

after complete of 3 months’ home 
course refunded. Excellent op- 
ties, Write for’ for free bookiet G-100. Stand. 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 
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WANTING TO 
Pe tas oa noe. 
travel “Write 259, 


Institute, 


Depluming mites.... 


around neck. 


ing. 


a 
Feathers chewed = 
n- 
flamed areas. May 
cause feather pull- 


profits from them. 





Carelessness and dis—|2 ounces sulphur. 
regard for comfort|1 ounce soap. 
of fowls and thej1 gallon water. 


ounce to 
ture for 
both . lice and de- 
pluming mites. 





Intestinal worms... . 


-|Wasting away, 
of appetite, dull, 
listless appearance. 
Death or stunted 


Po 
tines full of worms. 


gro > 
st mortem: Intes-} 


infested ground. 


loss|Constant use of old/Use new groun ‘ 


plow and seed ol 
runs. Fill or drain 
all water puddles, 





GApeS ....ceeeeeeeeee)Chicks gapping for 


breath and some- 
times. accompanied 


ing; worms attached 
in wind pipe. 





by violent cough-} 


allowed on 
before dew is off. 





Infected runs. Birds;\Worms attach to 
gress 


back of mouth be- 
fore entering wind 
pipe. The use of 3 
drops of creolin to 
each pint of drink- 
ing water will pre- 
vent them entering 
wind pipe. 














RESPIRATORY DISEASES 























icken pox....... 


nostrils, throat, 
mouth, eyes and 
pape’ Foul odor like 

oup. Membranes 





the sores and 


Disease. I Symptoms. Cause. \ Control. 

Colds and catarrh....\Gummy _ deposits/Drafts, dampness,|Remove the cause, 
around nostrils, overcrowded in} disinfect. Use po- 
froth in eyes, irri-| houses. Sudden) tassium perman- 
tation, shaking) heating and chill-| ganate in drinking 
head. ing. Very common) water to color wine 

in young stock in} red. Swab mouth 
fall. and nostrils with 

Roup ............---)Nostrils closed. Results of colds by] glycerine and _io- 

poor housi and Give epsom 
ventilation, "Spreads salts to flock. 
g rapidt Stunts 
great. and lowers 
vitality. Makes sus-— 
ceptible to other} 
diseases. 
Diphtheria and— False membrane in|Poison present injIsolate infected 


in| birds. Soften scabs 
the blood of the in— 
fected birds. Spread 
by contact and 

eed id 


with vaseline and 
remove them with 
tweezers. Dust 
sores with iodoform. 





ish. Birds sleepy. 
Congestion of lungs. 





bleed if removed.) through an 
Sometimes. difficulty] water. 
in breathing. 

Pneumonia ........./Rapid and labored/Very common in/Clean brooders, feed 
breathing. Bloody} brooder chicks.) and straw. See that 
mucus may show at} Sometimes | houses and brood- 
corner of mou ated with lung ers are warm, dry, 
Comb dark or blu- as used tiated. and well ven- 








bright. Labored and 
rapid breathing. 





= moldy straw. 
Bronchitis ..........|Fowls rattle _when|Colds, exposure to Warm, dry, well 
breathing. Eyes cold, ts, damp-— ventilated hou ses. 
bright, combj ness or _ irritation Give epsom salts to 


inflammation fiock and swab out 
iodine 


from breathing irri- throat with 


fates vapors and and glycerine. 








INTESTINAL DISEASES 








mortem: 
white nodules show-— 


-on. liver, spleen 
aM teatinns. ~ 


















Disease. | Symptoms. Cause. { Control. 
oeeeesefF owl Mactive, dull,j|Germs enter fowls/Kill and burn in- 
Pale,  exhausted,| through feed an dj fected birds. Put 
often lame; diar-| water. Sick bi dropping in 
rhea common; light} spread germs) houses .and keep 
tegen through droppings.| them clean. Use 
,| More common in| new uu res 











American Fruit Grower Maga 








his quota 


A pound a week has been, 


for years. 


What is your record? 





four years. 


Larus & Bro. Oo. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentiemen: 


four years. In 1 


Edgeworth. Since 
smoked nothing 


sometimes more, 
am some pipe fiend. 
four years makes 
eighths of a ton. 
worth are these: 
Louis, Omaha, 
Kansas, Montana, 
Iowa—Sioux City, Ia., 
tried it in 1900. 


that feature appeals 
smoker who dislikes 
with the ‘‘just as 


best tobacco on the 







quality. 








ot Baroworth 


%, 


Every so often we get a “rise” 
veteran. dyed-in-the-wool pipe smoker. 
Here is a remarkable letter from a 
old-time traveling man in Seattle who 
says he has smoked five-eighths of a toy 
of Edgeworth during the past twenty. 


It is always the same. 
Edgeworth in New York, Chicago, 8t. 
Nogales, Arizona, Texas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, 
California, New Mexico, Washington and 


good’’ tobaccos. 
letter is not for publication, but just in- 
tended as a notification that you have a 
few inveterate smokers scattered over the 
country who smoke and recommend Edge- 
worth because they believe it to be the 


He tried to keep his identity a secret. 
But one of our scouts tracked him down, 
induced him to sign the letter and per. 
mit its publication, on condition that 
his name would not be mentioned, 


Seattle, Wash. 


I have ees 2 pipe for about forty- 


read a report issued 


by some Federal Sona in which it gave 
a rating of pureness of nearly all the then 
best known smoking tobaccos. 
memory has not played me a trick kage. 
worth stood at the head of the list. 
sufficiently poo ag ~” try a can of 

a 


If my 
I was 


time I have 


but Edgeworth, and when 
I tell you that I buy a one pound can 
every week, or fifty- 
you will surmise that I 


two pounds a year, 


A pound of tobacco per week for twenty- 
twelve hundred and 


forty-eight pounds of Edgeworth, 


five- 


The reason for my loyalty to Edge- 


I have bought 


being where I first 


Another reason for my strong preference 
is that Edgeworth is sold everywhere, and 


ly to a veteran 


strong! 
to content himself 


This 


market. 

I have purposely 
cut off the business 
heading of this pa- 
per and will just 
sign myself 
Yours very truly, 
**A qualified judge of 

smoking tobacco.” 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge 
worth wherever 
and whenever you 
for it 
never changes ia 
Write your name and addres 
to Larus & Brother Company 13J South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
We'll be grateful for the name ané 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 
Edgeworth is sold in various sizes ® 
suit the needs and means of all! pur 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also i 
several handy in-between sizes. 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants: It your 
jobber cannot supply you with 
worth, Larus & Brother Company ' 
aa send you prepaid by parcel 
or two-dozen carton of t 
‘Plug. Slice or 


pipe test. 


buy it, 


) Same ame pricey 


Zin 


An old-timer sets 
a quantity pace 
for pipe-smoke 





out of a 
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Diseases of Poultry 
(Continued from page 36) 


INTESTINAL DISEASES—Continued 





—Pisease._ 


Symptoms. 


Cause. 


Control. 





ike diseasesiComb dark . bluish. 
birds steepy, 


feathers rough, flesh 
oonge | and blood- 

, dejected con- 
dition, constant 


dened disease. 





Germs enter 
through. infected 
eed and water. 
Spread is rapid. 
More common 
where birds are 
crowded. Sometimes 
spread by pigeons. 


body}Tr 


eatment useless. 
Rigid sanitation 
method of con 
Kill and burn sick 
birds. Place one 7.3 
grain tablet of bi- 
chloride of m 

in a gallon of water 
to prevent. spread 
of disease. 





Geeclaiosis 


Attacks chicks and 
old fowls. Dullness, 


poult 
i} corend through feed 


yards and 


and Lgeyges 3 water. 
Fatal to chicks. 





weakness, pi- 
Sse 4a . a i rhea, 
ly drop 

Post mortem: "Spot 
ted liver, 

filled with cheese- 
like material. Intes-} 
tines inflamed. 





‘Infected soil on oldjRaise young chicks 


on new ground 
away from old 
stock. Feed no grain. 
Use only light feeds 
of mash to keep up 
strength. Give sour 
milk .or buttermilk 
in. unlimited quan- 

_ 
and gro 
pounds sulphuric 
acid, 1 pow fron 
sulphate and 50 gal- 
lons water. 





White diarrhea...... 


Weak condition of 
ehicks. Droeopin 
sha 


toms, chalky pasted 
deposits below vent. 
Later, severe diar- 
rhea, wg? AES. 
gummy. eatest 
mortality first week. 













rms may 
mitted from parent 
to offspring through} 
the egg. Over-—feed- 
ing, feedin too 
soon, overheating 
or chilling of chicks 
may cauve & 
lar condition. 


n’ parent| ough houses thor- 
oO 


ughly with hot lye 
water and disinfect. 
Use non-infected 
stock and eggs for 
hatching. care- 
ful in buying baby 
chicks. Feed plenty 
of sour milk or but- 





termilk. 











NUTRITIONAL DISEASES 








t Symptoms. 


| Cause. | 


Control. 





Tose control of neck, 

ird. weak, head 
may drag or be held 
back over body. 
Staggering walk. 


Poisoning. Eatin 
decayed anima 
matter, sour and 
moldy feed or poi- 
sons from sprays. 


Remove the cause. 
Give castor oil, one 
teaspoonful to each 
bird. 





--}Chicks wobbly 


on 
legs, sit down to 
eat, drag on hocks. 


Lack of bonemeal 
and direct sunlight. 





Feed milk, bonemeal 
and green feed or 
canned tomatoes. 





Crop distended and 
full of foul feed. 
Foul breath, dis— 
comfort plainly vis-— 
ible. Bird constant- 
ly crowding crop. 


[Lodging of such ma- 
terial as grass in 
passage leading 
from crop and par- 
tial paralysis of 
muscles from over- 
eating. 


2. Open crop, remove 


1. Try pouring sweet 
milk down the 
throat and working 
the contents out 
with hand. 


contents, wash and 
sew up opening. 





Dnil, listless appear— 


lame, walk with dif. 
ficulty. 


Associated with in- 
digestion, gastritis 
and peritonitis. 
Largely due to lack 
of green feed and] 
exercise. 





Epsom _ salts, 12 


ounces to 12 quarts 
wet . Feed 
green feed. 





Retritional disease, 
resembling roup... 


Weakness, i 

tion, discharge from 
ostrils, which may 
be followed by 
swelling of face be- 
neath eyes. Dis-— 
charge from eyes 
which may glue 
eyes together. For-— 
mation of 





Lack of green feed 
or where supply of 
greens is short 
at a distance from 
house, 











Give 


or| f. 


birds liberal 


by adding bran to 
mash. 


und with 3 












































From a switch in the 
kitchen, the poultry 
raiser turns the light 
on and off in the 
poultry houses. 


More light— 
more eggs 


Eggs command the highest 
prices in the winter when 
the hens lay the fewest. 


By using electric light to 
prolong the day in the hen 
houses, many poultry raisers 
are increasing their winter 
output of eggs and thus 
increasing their profits. 





Electricity is also extensively 
used in some sections of 
the country for heating 
incubators and brooders. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITERS, £10 AND UP. PAYMENTS. 


opportue 
nity offers, the 
General Electrie 
Company isdevoting 
its resources to 
finding the best ways 
to use electricity. 
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Pushing the Walnut North 
(Continued from page 8) 
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in its infancy and 


great developments. 
wonder though as I go over the coun- 


try to look at th 
chards. So many 
the 


to know it all, but 


man learn from another’s mistakes?. 

“Many people become greatly en- 
thused when they see my orchard and 
immediately want to rush into walnut. 
growing. When they find that it will 


take from nine to 


the orchard into bearing they | 
to slow down. Walnut trees will bear 
before that time, but what they bear 
will not go very far towards paying 
the taxes, let alone the whole year’s 
- operating costs. Still I honestly _be- 
- Hieve that walnuts 


sition, when well 
taken eare of.” 


same mistakes that we made 
and, of course, will lose money as we 
did. We old growers do not pretend 
why should not ajs 


the future will see 
It makes me 


e new walnut. or- 
people are making 


11 years to bring 
begin 


are a good propo- 
located and well 








Classified: Advertising 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD MONEY WANTED, lL PAY FIFTY 
dollars for nickle ef 1913 with Liberty head (no 
Buffalo). We pay cash premiems for all rare 
Send 4c for large coin folder. May mean 
much profit to you. Numismatic Co., Dept. 546, 
Ft.’ Worth, Texas. 


Yots Typewriter Co., Shawnee, Kansas, 

WANTED - : . 
WANTED—FOR CASH. SEND DETAILS. 
. Burns, 620 Chestnut, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘TO HEAR FROM OWNER 
0.’ Hawley, Baldwin, Wis 
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OF FARM FOR SALE. 


























Cipeney wath dameh, ‘Gian Cheated Co., Basel 
money ub n Chem ls 
<nane Too Good to Last! 
WERSESY For Immediate Acceptance Only 
ONE YEAR APPLE AND PEACH TREES, 2 Three 
foot, 3 to 4 foot, 4 to & foot, $12.00, '$15.00,|| Farm&Home . . . I Yr. _ 
$20.00. per 100. Bend order now. will a 08 Woman’s Werld . . . 1 Yr. 
varieties: Jonathan, cious, me '. i i 
Bayne, Weel, hcistos, Yotx, Wioeeep Me American Fruit Grower . 2 Yr. $1.00 
c 5 ellow ransparen' enonl, 
Harvest, Biterta and J. H. Hale peach. Whitford MEntion Clab Ne. 16 
‘ursery, rina, 
FRUIT TREES, GREATLY REDUCED PRICES , Send your remittance to 
int A my ~ smal Se large tots te oe American Fruit Grower Magazine 
A reight post. rT atalog. 
Peaches, apples, ploms, pears, cherries, grapes, ics peck Movk—-Chicage 
B i pecans, nes. Ornamental trees, 
vines and shrubs. . Tennessee Nursery Co., Box Down Bu 
191, Cleve! |, Tenn. ys 


ALFRED BLACKBERRIES ARE 1% INCHES 

‘ three imebes around. ess, hardy, 
bears heavily. [Fall prices reduced over 60%. 
ae free. a goer (Originator), New 


NURSERY STOCK OF ALL KINDS. ALSO 1, 


C00 straw Plants. State inspected. A. W. 
Sebroeder, fogs Bg in, ibid 








WITTE Engine 
Uplo10HP. o 


The ideal tor 
FRUIT FARM Uso! 




















PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, WHAT HAVE 
you? — Fisher Mfg. Co., 531 Enright, Bt. 


















“FOBACCO 
100K. HERE — GUARANTEED, FRAGRANT, 
$1.25. Ps BE 0c, 
Hazel. Kentucky. 
NG, 5 ~ $1.50; 10, 
oi; 10, $2.00. Guar { 





















 Buok’ag, 6 2bs., 
a. Pay when rec 
















for Winter 
t e 
Driving 
Hundreds of thou- 
sands of motorists are 
enjoying bettercar per- 
formance, using less 
gas and oil because 
they changed their 
spark plugs as recom- 
mended during Cham- 


pion National Change 
Week last May. 


If you have not re- 
newed your spark 
plugs this year, ins 


a full set of Champions 





starting and more 
power and speed dur- 
ing the coming winter. 


Champion X for Fords is 60 
cents. Blue Box for all other 
cars, 75 cents. Know the 
genuine by the double-ribbed 
sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug 
Company 
Toledo, Ohio 

Windsor, Ont. London _—Paris 


Champion 
Priming 
Plug isa 
great aid to 
winter start- 
ing for 
motors not 
equi ped 
with Prim- 
ing cocks. 






now and enjoy easier 






‘ 










Amevican Fr 


uit Grower Magazi, 








bodies for brood rearing in the gp 
One 10-frame hive body is not », 
cient brooding space for a goog , 
ony of bees, and, under ordinary ¢ 
ditions, will be full of bees by , 
first week in May. The additi, 
room also helps greatly in the proy, 
tion of swarming. An abundance. 
super room is necessary during 
honey flow in order to provide , 
only storage room, but ripening gp,, 

At the beginning of the honey 4 
at least three supers should be play 





































on each colony. The beekeeper 





I FEEL almost like apologizing for 
; mentioning a score card, because 
many people think score cards have 
no practical value. I am _ positively 
certain, however, that beekeepers in 
general, both large and small, can im- 
prove their results materially by com- 
paring their operations occasionally 
with the ideal as shown by a score 
card. With this viewpoint in mind, I 
want to present the following score 
card and discuss it: 









than it is in a colony of Italians. 
Italians are considered the best stock. 
There may be some difference of 
opinion as to which is the best strain, 
but each ‘beekeeper can develop a 
strain of his own by starting out with 
good stock and then breeding only 
from those colonies that have vigor- 
ous queens and produce large quanti- 


ties of honey. 


5. Location.—Some attention should 


be given to the location of the apiary. 












; Visits. 

Apiary—250. 2 3 
Arrangement .... 2 
Appearance ...... 25 
| Equipment ....... 100 
SE ok at's 0 pans Xe 25 
Location ......... 75 
SE 25 ac 5 ks nen abou 


Condition of Bee- 
Hives and Stores— 







Manipulations ... 50 






















SEE PEE 
Care of the Crop— 
250. 
ERR SAE es. 75 
Cleanliness ...... 75 
Containers ....... 25 
gS 25 
Ns wad atone t's 50 
GN i onc ais caret 





BEEKEEPERS’ SCORE CARD—1000 POINTS TOTAL. 
HOW POINTS ARE GIVEN. 


Recommendations and Remarks. 


















In order to have a _ satisfactory 
range, the score card is made on the 
basis of 1000 points and these are 
divided into three groups, according 
to the importance of the matters con- 
cerned. 

Section 1. First, we must consider 
the apiary and its care. Only 250 
points are given to this section be- 
cause it is not as important as the 
second section. There are five im- 
portant. points necessary in an up-to- 
date apiary. 

1. Arrangement.—The hives should 
be arranged in some kind of an order- 
ly manner on blocks or hive stands. 
It is not necessary that the hives be 
arranged in rows or in a straight line, 
as they may be set in groups of one- 
half dozen or more hives to a group. 
ee any group should be regu- 




















2. Appearance—The success of 
almost any beekeeper may usually 
determined by the appearance of his 
beeyard. If it is neat in appearance, 
with the hives well painted and neat- 
ly cared for, the chances are that that 
beekeeper is making a success of the 
business. 

3. Equipment.—Standardization in 
equipment is of the utmost impor- 
tance. It is not necessary that the 
hives be of any definite size, although 
the 10-frame hives or larger are con- 
sidered best. Whatever hive is used, 
the hive bodies and supers should be 
interchangeable and in-good condition. 
Extractors, knives, and other equip- 
ment used in the beeyard should al- 
ways be kept in first class condition 
and- should be of improved types. 
Good equipment means a saving of 
time and labor. 













| blacks, or German bees, and the 
Italian, or yellow bees. It is general- 


ij jmore susceptible, to European foul- 
brood, and from experience we know 
that it is much more difficult to find 
the queen in a colony of black bees 


ly believed that the black bees are . 





It should be protected from the pre- 
vailing winds by buildings or a satis- 
factory windbreak if possible. The 
apiary should never be located out in 
the open without the protection of 
buildings or trees, and should be lo- 
cated as conveniently as possible to 
whatever building is.used for storing 
the bees and extracting the honey. If 
the honey house can be located among 
the bees or beside the apiary, it will 
save a great deal of heavy carrying, 
as well as time. 

Section 2. Condition of beehives 
and stores, 500 points. For the pro- 
duction of the crop, these points are 
of the highest importance, and very 
careful attention to details is neces- 
sary at all times. 

1. Hives.—The hives should be 
painted and made to fit together, so 
that it is impossible for draughts of 
air to enter the hives in the spring, 
and also to keep out robbing bees. 

Notice that combs, bees, room and 
stores are given the same importance, 
because, without having all of these 
four conditions at their very best, the 
others in perfect condition will not 
make up for the one that is lacking. 

2. Combs—A comb. should be 
built on wired foundation. It should 
be straight and fully drawn out. 
Combs containing large amounts of 
drone cells should be destroyed at the 
end of the season. In case a bee- 
keeper wishes to use them as extract- 
ing combs, he should be careful to 
see, that they do not find their way 
into the brood chamber. 

8. .Bees.—A beekeeper should be- 
gin immediately after the honey flow 
of one season to provide bees for the 
next honey flow. He must, in Sep- 
tember, produce a sufficient number 
of young bees so that the colony will 
winter well and have from three to 
four pounds of bees when set out in 


the spring. Strong colonies at the - 


beginning of the -honey flow can be 
secured only by having an abundance 
of young bees. : 
4. Room—Modern beekeeping 
practice calls for at least two hive 



















adds only one super at a time ig }, 
ing from 10 to 20 pounds of hon 
between each exchange of supers 
5. Stores.—Unless bees have » 
abundance of stores during 4, 
spring period, it will be impossible g 
them to rear young bees, even thoys 
there is an abundance of bees ip 4, 
hive and plenty of room is ayvailah 
Not only should the beekeeper ; 
vide an abupdance of honey stor» 
but he should also save combs; 
pollen for spring feeding, as a lack, 
pollen immediately stops brood ra 


ing. 

6. Manipulations.—Only 50 poin, 
have been allowed for manipulation 
because, if the other conditions ip ¢ 
first five points have been taken 
of, all manipulations will have bes 
taken care of. 

After the beekeeper has gone oye 
the other points here indicated, | 
should then check himself to g 
whether or not he has taken care of 
every manipulation thoroughly, ay 
if he has not done so, he should takes 
off points in proportion to those party 
of the manipulations he has not take 
care of thoroughly. 

Section 3. Care of the crop, ? 
points. After the crop is secured, it 
then becomes necessary to dispose o 
it. In order to dispose of the crop t 
the best advantage. and at the best 
market prices, the beekeeper mut 
give more than ordinary attention ty 
preparing the crop for market. 

1, Quality—In nearly every local 
ity there are different grades of honey, 
and great care should be taken to se 
that honeys of different qualities do 
not become mixed, thereby spoiling 
the best quality without improving to 
any large extent the poorest quality, 

If there is more than one honey 
flow in a seasop, the probabilities are 
that the quality of the early flow will 
be much better than that of the se 
ond honey flow, and the first crop 
should be entirely removed from the 
hives before the second begins to 
come in. Grade the honey carefully 
and print the quality on the label, 

2. Cleanliness.—It is very impor 
tant that honey be well strained and 
free from all specks of dirt or beet 
wax. There is nothing that will pre 
vent the sale of first quality honey 9 
much as a lack of neat appearance in 
the product. 

3. Containers, — The containers 
should be of standard size, neat in ap 
pearance, and free from stains o 
flaws in manufacturing. 

4. Labels—Labels should be neat 
and clean and put on so that the edges 
are parallel with the lines of the com 
tainers. The printing should be of 8 
high class, and the reading material 
should be such that it will make al 
appeal to prospective customers. 

5. Price—No one may dictate to 
the beekeeper what price he should 
sell his product for, but this item has 
been included so that the beekeepét 
may compare the price which he i 
receiving with that asked by Ui 
neighboring: beekeepers. If he is sel 
ing below the local market, then 
should deduct a proportionate amoutt 
from the 50 points given. 

The score card given here is ' 
small for actual use, but cards for 
use in the beeyard can be ruled ott 
on sheets of cardboard eight inché 
by 11 inches, and as many spaces # 
desired may be left for scoring. 
game card may also be used from oné 
year to another so that the bekeep 
may see whether or not he is makiné 
any progress. At the right-hand side 
of the page leave a series of spact 
in which you can put notations to # 
taken care of immediately or Det” 
the next period. of work in the ® 
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Every Farmer Needs a Fordson 





There Is Work for 
the Fordson Every 
Month in the Year 


Plowing 
Discing 
Listing 
Drilling 
Seeding 
Cultivating 
Hauling 

Land Clearing 
Harvesting 
Threshing 
Mowing 

Hay Baling 
Corn Cutting 
Corn Shelling 
Corn Shredding 
Feed Grinding 
Wood Sawing 
Potato Digging 
Manure Spreading 
Cotton Ginning 
Road Work 


draw bar operations. 


— 





and many other belt and | 








*495 


F. O. B. Detroit 
Fenders and Pulley Extra 





Make the Lean Months 
Pay a Profit 


Get your Fordson this Fall and join the ranks of the 
business farmer who has found, by experience, that the 
Fordson tractor is a paying proposition the year around. 


Over 500,000 Fordsons in service have demonstrated their 
ability to handle heavy farm jobs such as ditching, break- 
ing new land, Fall plowing, baling hay, feed grinding, corn 
shelling, corn shredding, silo filling, hauling grain, sawing 
wood, well drilling or any other task that calls for econom- 
ical and reliable power. 


Any Authorized Ford Dealer can advise you regard- 
ing finance plans, enabling you to pay for your 
Fordson over a period of two years if necessary. 
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Fordsor 
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NOW! At Last! 


YOU Can Secure for Your Orchard 


PALL_RED APPLES — 


Trade Mark “—“e"Traae Mark Ref 


The Limb That Will Carry 
This Boy Through College 


Photo above shows Original STARKING tree. 
Boy seated on the famous bud sport limb that 
= for $6,000.00 to provide his college education 
ater on. 


ERE’S the good news that you and tens of thou- 
sands of apple growers have been eagerly 
awaiting! 

After years of test, we are ready to supply you 
STARKING Trees—our new $6,000.00 Blood Red 
Stark Delicious Bud Sport from a limb of a Genuine 
Original Tree Strain Stark Delicious. Fruit is twice 
as red as Stark Delicious and red all over — colors 
weeks earlier and keeps much longer. 

Ever since the day several years ago that the 


newspapers 2 igazines from Coast to Coast 
blazcd forth w.tht 2 headline, ‘‘Western Nursery 
Pays $6,000.00 For A Limb Of A New Aprle 
Tree!’’ we have been testing this new bud sport. 

Now, we are able to exultantly announce to 
you andthe world that it is a supreme success — 
the true bud sport that we have sought for 
nearly 30 years! We confidently back it with our 
reputation of over a century of introducing better 
fruits to America. 


Noted Fruit Authorities Thronged to See this Tree 
—from as Far as 3,000 Miles Across the Land! 


No event in the history of Pomology ever created 
such a furore among National and State Horticultur- 
ists, Pomologists, Fruit Growers and even Fruit 
Buyers, as did the discovery of STARKING. 

In two impressive pilgrimages for the purpose of 
investigating the original STARKING tree and 
young 2nd generation STARKING trees propagated 
from the $6,000 00 bud-sport limb, 43 State Horticul- 
turists and thousands of other interested growers and 
buyers took part. Their enthusiastic declarations 
will tell you the story of STARKING superiority 
better than any words of ours. 


For instance, DR. U. P. HEDRICK, State Horti- 
culturist, NEW YORK, declared:—“Never before 
have we had such a bud sportasthis! A deeperred 
color and colors much earlier. This enables it to 
be stored and maintain its firmness. Better 
quality, as well. I am sure that it is to bea 

wonderful new apple !’’ 
And PROF. W.S. BROWN, State Horticulturist, OREGON, 
who came 3,000 miles to see the ST NG in bearing. 
said: ‘‘You have a winner in this As ! i testing it. we 
find” (in Feb ) “the apple quality excell- nt, color good with 
especially fine fini h. Texture still solid and firm. Skin fine 
forshipping. Especially juicy and crisp for this tame of year.” 


“Worth Millions to the Country’s Fruit Growers!’ 


—declares Prof. Dorsey, State Horticulturist of ILLINOIS 


And Prof. C. D. Matthews, State Horticulturist, 
NORTH CAROLINA stated :—‘‘This will be a tre- 
mendous money maker for fruit growers !’’ 
(Hehas since planted 750 of the first STARKING 


“Fhis color is nothing short of an 
epoch! More has been done by this 
natural bud sport than can be done by 
any known cu'tural method,” con- 
tinued Prof. Dorsey. 


Get All the NEWS about STARKING in this 


Write for it immediately. Beautifully illus- 
trated in Natural Color Photos—giving latest 


Prof. M. J. DORSEY, State 
Horticultu. i.t of ILLINOIS 


trees in his own personal orchard). 


Photo shows Horticulturists 
nspecting young second 
generation STARKING 
trees bearing all-over-red 
apples in AUGUST, when 
orizinal Delicious were — 

still green. 


New FREE Book 


facts, data and prices regarding STARKING and all our other leading fruits. 


Address Box No. 89 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 


Largest in World—Oldest in America 


aii mt «.. at LOUISIANA, MO., for over 110 Years” F 


Horticulturist, N. CAROLINA 


STARK BRO’S, Box 89, LOUISIANA, MO. 


Send me FREE BOOKS checked below:— 


OU 
OU 


other leading truite. 


and Free Landscape Pians, 


I may plant 


NEW, 1926 FRUIT BOOK telling all cbout STARKING and your 


Send_me your LATEST INFORMATION ON Shrubs, Ornamentals 


STARKING 
Apple - ¢:; 
Red Psicre 
It’s Ripe 


Dr. U. P. HEDRICK, State 
Horticuiturist, NEW YORK 
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Prof. W. S. BROWN, State 
re. eae 
me 3,000 m to see 
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